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It all depends upon whether 
you're talking about shipping 
freight, or taking a trip, or 
building and equipping a mile 
of railroad. 

Railroads haul freight for 
charges which now average only 
about 1% cents for moving a ton 
a mile. They carry passengers for 
an average charge of only 2% 
cents a mile. Such low charges 
have been possible because pri- 
vate investors have saved up and 
put up $125,400 for each aver- 
age mile of railroad line —an 
investment not only in track, 
brt also in locomotives and cars, 
bridges and signals, and stations 
and yards that make up a work- 
ing railroad. Because of that in- 
vestment, America has a railroad 





system that provides the most 
economical, as well as the most 
efficient and the safest mass trans- 
portation system in the world. 

What's more, it’sa system which 
not only does not rely upon help 
from taxpayers—but actually pays 
into the public treasury in taxes 
each year almost $4,000 per mile. 
To keep these railroads abreast 
of the nation’s needs requires not 
only constant maintenance but 
a steady program of replacement 
and improvement—and the costs 
of doing that are twice what 
they were before the war. 

The only way in which rail- 
roads can attract the dollars 
needed for these replacements 
and improvements is to earn an 
adequate return on the money 











invested in them. 

To enable American railroads 
to continue giving the most eco- 
nomical, most efficient, and the 
safest mass transportation in the 
world, it’s important to every- 
body that railroad rates shall be 
in line with today’s cost of pro- 
ducing the service—for to- 
morrow’s railroads depend on 
today’s earnings. 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR Jz 


Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:30 5) 
Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time, 7-7:30 Central Time. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1949 


The Intersession 


6-17 June 
First Regular Term Second Regular Term 
17 June — 23 July 25 July — 30 August 
The Education Institutes The Workshops 
Health Education, 20 - 25 June Curriculum Problems, 6 - 17 June 
Social Hygiene, 27 June - 2 July Health Education, 20 - 25 June 


Mental Hygiene, 5 - 9 July Social Hygiene, 5 - 9 July 
; Teaching Creative Activities, 25 July — 19 August 


The Programs and Courses of the Summer School have been 
designed for teachers and others who 

1) would like to study for graduate and undergraduate degrees 

2) are interested in participating in informal programs of study 


3) wish to combine cultural and recreational advantages of 
living in Cincinnati with study under university auspices. 


Programs of Study — 
Broad programs of study in education, in various fields of the arts and sciences, at both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. 


Institutes and Workshops — 


Designed for those who may wish to study in brief time-periods and under informal environ- 
ments, under skilled specialists drawn from the university faculties and from other institutions. 


Demonstration Teaching and Participation — 
Demonstration teaching in classes for slow learning children and pupils of the first six grades 
of the elementary school. Demonstration teaching in creative activities and participation by 
the observers. 


Courses of Special Interest — 
The School Band, The School and Community Chorus, Trade and Industrial Education, His- 
panic America, Drama of Ancient Greece and Rome, Sanscrit, The English Bible, Family 
Relations, Science Courses in the Pre-Medical Curriculum, Vegetation of Forest and Field in 
Summertime, Labor Relations. 


Cultural and Recreational Privileges — 
Six weeks of Grand Opera, with stars from the Metropolitan Opera Company, and an orchestra 
selected from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — big league baseball at Crosley Field — 
swimming, tennis, nature trails — special lecture series, travel films in color, music recitals, 
various social affairs, twenty minutes from the heart of Cincinnati shopping district — Play 
— for children of Summer School students, from 9:00 A.M. — 12:00 N, Monday through 
riday. 


Note: Dormitory space is available, but write early. Likewise pre-registration for courses is 
advisable. 


For complete catalogue, including application for admission form, 
or information on housing, address 


Dean of Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI 21, OHIO 
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The Close of the School Year 


This issue marks the end of another 
year’s publication of the Kentucky 
School Journal. By the time this copy 
reaches you, the majority of the schools 
of Kentucky will be closed for the school 
year 1948-49. Under the leadership of 
President H. L. Donovan, great progress 
has been made during the year in the 
development of our professional organ- 
izations. 

Membership in the N.E.A. has been 
maintained at a high level. K.E.A. mem- 
bership is at an all-time high. Total 
figures for the year are not yet available, 
but it is safe to say, for the first time, that 
K.E.A. now has over 18,000 members. 
Interest is great in the district education 
associations, and excellent programs 
were provided the members at the con- 
ventions last fall. Approximately one 
hundred local education associations 
had regular meetings and programs 
throughout the year. Many other local 
organizations held occasional meetings 
and worked toward special objectives 
during the year. 

Membership in these professional or- 
ganizations has different values to differ- 
ent individuals. To some members it 
means the annual K.E.A. convention. To 
others it means the district conventions 
and the Kentucky School Journal and the 
N.E.A, Journal. To the great majority, 
however, such membership means work- 
ing with others in the development of a 
continuous. program of service to the 
profession such as the improvement of 
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school opportunities for the children, in- 
creased salaries and improved working 
conditions for teachers, the development 
of public understanding and the improve- 
ment of professional standards, 


In view of the many aspects of its total 
program, it is a real problem for the 
K.E.A. officers and Board of Directors to 
maintain a balance of services and ex- 
penditures with the limited personnel 
and income of the association. How well 
this has been done for the school year 
just closing you may determine for your- 
self from the facts given in this editorial. 

For those whose major interest is the 
convention, a great program was pro- 
vided at the annual meeting last month. 
The total cost of the K.E.A. convention 
this year amounted to a little less than 
$6000. Of this amount more than $4000 
was realized from commercial exhibits 
and $500 was received as a donation 
from the Louisville Retail Merchants As- 
sociation. Thus, more than three-fourths 
of the cost of the K.E.A. convention was 
provided from sources other than mem- 
bership dues. Actually it required less . 
than eight cents of the dues of each 
K.E.A. member to pay for the 1949 
convention. 


This is the ninth issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal for the present school 
year. We have over 18,500 readers, 
representing every level of education, the 
Future Teachers of America, and the lay 
public. Every effort is made to-provide 
reading materials that will be helpful to 
all. This is not an easy task considering 
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the wide range of interests of our read- 
ers. Those responsible for the Journal 
will welcome and be grateful for your 
suggestions for improvement. 

The total cost of printing and mailing 
the Kentucky School Journal for the pres- 
ent year will probably amount to approx- 
imately $19,000. The income from ad- 
vertisers will approximate $7000 which 
Jeaves the net cost at $12,000. Thus, 
about sixty-five cents of the membership 
dues of every K.E.A. member will be 
spent on the Journal. 

The remainder of the income and most 
of the time of the employed staff of the 
K.E.A. is being spent this year in the pro- 
motion of the excellent program outlined 
by President Donovan at the beginning of 
his term of office. This is entirely proper 
and right since the real purpose of the 
K.E.A. as set up in its constitution is to 
maintain a program of service for its 
members and for the childhood of Ken- 
tucky. The general expenses of the or- 
ganization include salaries, costs of vari- 
ous meetings, printing and stationery, 
office rent, postage, traveling expenses 
and similar items. In addition an ap- 
propriation is made to the K.E.A. De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers for its 
work. The complete report of the audi- 
tor covering income and expenses, as 
well as a statement-of the activities and 
accomplishments of the K.E.A. for the 
school year 1948-49 will be given in an 


. early fall issue of the Kentucky School 


Journal. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


The picture of the beautiful dog- 
wood blossoms was taken by Miss 
Mabel Slack, a teacher at the J. M. 
Atherton High School for Girls, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. We are indebted to 
her for its use on our cover this 
month, 
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Teacher Education Executives 
Urge Scholarship Program 


Capable young people who wish to 
prepare for teaching would be granted 
scholarships by states and the federal 
government under a plan recommended 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 
ucation held in St. Louis February 24. 
26. 

Four hundred presidents, deans and 
other administrative officers from col- 
leges in all parts of the nation took part 
in the association’s convention. Scholar- 
ships advocated by the college execu- 
tives to help supply an additional million 
teachers during the next ten years would 
include both tuition and living expenses. 

The association also went on record 
as favoring one central accrediting 
agency for institutions preparing teach- 
ers. Members voted that the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, which represents colleges and uni- 
versities preparing approximately 75 per 
cent of the nation’s teachers, should be 
that agency. 





Dr. Earl McGrath, former Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts of the University 
of Iowa, has been appointed United 
States Commissioner of Education by 
President Truman. 





Miss Mabel Studebaker, NEA Presi- 
dent who spoke at the recent K.E.A. con- 
vention, has received the second annual 
Max C. Currick Brotherhood Award in 
her home community of Erie, Pa. Ac- 
companying the award was a citation for 
“her distinguised service and the great 
honor she has brought to the people of 
this community.” 
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THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


An Appreciation 
While I was in Germany last April on 
an educational mission for the Military 
Government you elected me president of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 
For this confidence I desire to express 
publicly my appreciation. 


Stewardship 


We have endeavored to give you the 
type of democratic leadership you ex- 
pected of us. The Executive Secretary, 
Mr. John W. Brooker; the Board of 
Directors of the K.E.A.; the Planning 
Board; and the Officers of the District 
Associations; together with Miss Nana- 
lyne Brown, President of the Classroom 
Teachers Association, and her Board of 
Directors have worked diligently in 
peace and harmony to build the kind 
of educational program for Kentucky 
schools that the children of this state 
should have. That program is well 
known to you if you have read the K.E.A. 
Journal. 


It is with pleasure that I announce 
that the K.E.A. has lived within its bud- 
get, although this has been difficult and 
some desirable services have been cur- 
tailed during the current year. Our 
membership is today the largest in the 
history of the association. Considering 
all the frustrations teachers have suf- 
fered since the opening of World War II, 
I believe the morale of our membership 
is excellent. We have demonstrated our 
faith in the future of our profession. I 
can say with assurance that the profession 
is working together; that I have observed 
during the year but very few cross-cur- 
rents in the Kentucky Education Associ- 
ation. 

In Retrospect 
Forty years ago I attended my first 
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H. L. Donovan 
President, Kentucky Education Association 


K.E.A. meeting. When I began my ca- 
reer as a young teacher | had a vision 
that the schools of Kentucky would be 
transformed in my generation. Sadly, I 
am compelled to confess that this change 
simply has not taken place. During my 
life time I have witnessed miracles hap- 
pen in transportation and communica- 
tions; in the mechanization of business 
and industry; in methods of farming and 
marketing; in the realm of entertainment 
and recreation; and in the development 
of implements of war and destruction. 
But relatively speaking, the schools” of 
today, particularly the rural schools, are 
farther behind in every aspect of what 
we call our civilization in 1949 than they 
were in 1909, the year I was first in at- 
tendance at a K.E.A. meeting. This sad 
state of affairs in our nation’s schools 
cannot be justly charged to the indiffer- 
ence of teachers but to an apathetic pub- 
lic that has not become aware of the im- 
portance of maintaining a modern school 
system if cultural and spiritual values 
are to survive. 
Facing Reality 

This address on the State of Education 
in Kentucky, which I am making today as 
president of the K.E.A., is not directed 
primarily to you but to you and the 
public. I am talking through you to our 
citizens. Will you not relay my message 
to the people of your community? 


Do the people of Kentucky want a 
good school system? Well, let’s be hon- 
est with them. Tell them frankly, in no 
uncertain terms, that an adequate school 


Note: This address by President H. L. Donovan 
was delivered before the K. E. A. convention on 
April 21, 1949. 














system cannot be maintained on our pres- 
ent financial structures. Let them know 
that our schools will continue to go from 
bad to worse unless they are. promptly 
given proper financial relief; that not 
even the status quo can be maintained on 
present funds. 


Let us say to our patrons that there are 
three ways in which more money for 
schools can be secured: First, through 
Federal Aid which at this time appears 
likely to be voted by the 81st Congress. 
If this happens, it will go a long way to- 
ward ameliorating present conditions. 
Second, by increasing and equalizing as- 
sessments in Kentucky, a program which 
Governor Clements and Commissioner 
Reeves have so courageously sponsored. 
If these two proposals should fail, then 
we, the teachers and parents of children, 
should insist that the next General As- 
sembly should pass a sales tax, as 27 
other states have already done, in order 
to salvage their educational programs. 


There is no magic by which a better 
school system can be secured short of 
more money with which the job is to be 
done. We the people must not sell our 
schools short unless we are willing to sell 
our country short. An investment in 
schools is an investment in children. The 
quality of our citizenship depends on the 
quality of the schools of each state. 
Good schools are our faith in the future. 
The kind of educational system we main- 
tain now is the best measure of our 
civilization for tomorrow. The British 
and the Soviets are spending five per 
cent of their national income on educa- 
tion; while in America we are not spend- 
ing half of this amount. It is recognized 
by our great military leaders like Eisen- 
hower, Bradley, MacArthur, and others 
that an educated citizenry is our best 
guarantee of national security in the 
kind of world in which we live today. 
Are we in America in our complacency 
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willingly going to permit Russia to forge 
ahead of us in the education of youth? 
A Warning 

I would be derelict in my duty if I cid 
not warn the public that the schools are 
not as healthy as the people may think 
they are. The teachers of this country 
have been patient and - long-suffering. 
They have accepted the crumbs from 
America’s bountiful table all during the 
war and since. While it is true that ap- 
proximately 350,000 of our best young 
instructors sought greener pastures, the 
more faithful stood by your children and 
continued in the profession. I beg you 
not to overtax the patience of these teach- 
ers to the breaking point. Now for a 
decade you have paid the teachers in 
whose care you have entrusted the edu- 
cation of your children less than you have 
paid the garbage collector, the fireman, 
the policeman, the secretary in your 
ofiice, the plumber, the carpenter, the 
bricklayer; yes, even less than you have 
often paid the maid in your kitchen. If 
society thinks it can go on treating the 
teachers in this shabby manner and not 
reap a whirlwind, it is badly mistaken. 
The time may come when we will rue the 
day of our neglect. There are ominous 
signs of trouble ahead unless economic 
justice is given those who are charged 
with the instruction of our children. 
Benjamin Fine, a New York Times re- 
porter, in his recent book entitled, Our 
Children Are Cheated, says: ‘Teacher 
morale is the lowest it has ever been. 
Teachers have gone out on strike in a 
score of cities and are threatening to 
strike in hundreds of communities in all 
parts of the land.” 

Parents and teachers are in partner- 
ship in the moral, spiritual, and cultural 
development of our children. — This 
partnership should never be disrupted if 
we are to enjoy the kind of climate in 
which the child should grow up in school. 
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There are signs that this partnership may 
break down in this country as a result of 
the neglect of the public to give our 
teachers a decent livelihood. It may be 
later than the average citizen thinks! 


If by your parsimonious treatment you 
force teachers to form organizations 
which will demand of parents that they 
sit down across a table and bargain for 
the teacher’s service, with the threat of a 
strike always in the background if the 
negotiations are not satisfactory, a rela- 
tionship between parents and _ teachers 
that has always been lovely and beauti- 
ful, and essential to the proper develop- 
ment of the child will have passed in 
American education. You cannot bar- 
gain over the education of a child. 


Please let no one interpret what I have 
said to mean that I am opposed to unions. 
If I were a carpenter, a brick-mason, an 
electrician, a railroad employee, or a 
mechanic, I would assuredly belong to a 
union. But I am a member of a profes- 
sion and not a craft. Therefore, I want 
teachers to belong to a professional or- 
ganization and maintain always the 
ideals that have evolved through the cen- 
turies and which ideals educators have 
generally accepted. As a teacher I have 
no right to line up behind either capital 
or labor and become a partisan in this 
struggle. I must retain my indepen- 
dence, always be objective in the class- 


room and teach the truth as I see it, so 
help me God. 


Those who have thought deeply of the 
meaning of a profession believe that it is 
a vocation in which the prime considera- 
tion is the enrichment of the lives of 
others. Teaching is an occupation which 
adds to the joy, happiness, usefulness and 
more abundant life of those to whom the 
service is rendered. A profession serves 
others first and self last. A living should 
come to the professional man or woman 
as a by-product and not as a first consid- 
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eration. Teachers, doctors, preachers 
and priests cannot bargain over their 
services. There are values that transcend 
the price of wages. The great teachers 
of the world—Jesus, Socrates, Aristotle, 
Pestalozzi, Horace Mann, and countless 
thousands of others, gave little heed to 
what the emoluments of their offices 
would bring them. But I warn you, my 
fellow citizens, help us to keep teaching 
on this high and sacred plane. A wise 
social order will provide an ample stand- 
ard of living, but not opulence, for those 
who practice the professions so that they 
may not be harrassed by poverty and 
thereby have their usefulness to society 
diminished. 


A Charge 

Thus far in this address my remarks 
have been primarily directed to the pub- 
lic, requesting a better deal for teachers. 
May I with equal fervor plead the cause 
of the children and beg teachers to give 
them the best service they are capable of 
rendering. The surest way to get ade- 
quate support for your school is to give 
every child a superior kind of education. 
If we do a good job with the children at 
the local level, there will be little need 
for lobbying for schools at the state level. 
An indifferent or inferior teacher or 
principal can wreck a school system and 
impair the confidence of the public to 
such an extent that it will take years to 
repair the damage. 


Not all of those. who are called teach- 
ers are worthy to wear this honorable 
and exalted title. We have in our schools 
today many persons who are in no meas- 
ure qualified to teach. They are “baby 
sitters” placed in charge of school rooms 
by the public under the misapprehension 
that they are teachers. In Kentucky we 
have 4200 “emergency teachers”. Some 
of these people are endeavoring to qual- 
ify for the profession but many of them 
are satisfied to “keep school” and have 
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no idea of ever becoming duly qualified 
teachers. We of the profession of teach- 
ing should not accept this condition com- 
placently. We have a duty and a respon- 
sibility to clear up a condition of this 
kind. How long will the public be satis- 
fied to permit these “baby sitters” to re- 
main in charge of their children? Many 
laymen do not know the difference so 
long as their children are kept enter- 
tained. That is why the profession itself 
should act and see that only duly quali- 
fied teachers are employed. I have long 
maintained that it is better for the child 
to have no teacher than to be compelled 
to attend a school presided over by an 
ignorant and unskilled pedagogue. 


As your leader for the moment, I urge 
the teachers of Kentucky to become a 
more dynamic and aggressive force in 
our state. We must recognize our impor- 
tance to society and accept our responsi- 
bilities as members of a great profession 
in the promotion of the general welfare 
of our country. We have no reason to be 
timid. Let the classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents organize ef- 
fectively for their work as a 
powerful profession conscious of our 
rights, privileges, duties and responsibil- 
ities. May we always respect other 
groups and in turn demand respect from 
them. This above all be loyal, true, 
patriotic, passionate evangelists for'de- 
mocracy. We should be prepared to use 
education as a weapon against intoler- 
ance, bigotry, and totalitarianism wher- 
ever they may be found. Teach our stu- 
dents to believe in democracy as a way 
of life and may we practice it in all of 
our dealings with our fellow men. God 
give us faith in the ultimate values of ed- 
ucation and confidence in the future of 
America. 

This address would not be complete 
unless I outlined very briefly a few of the 
major problems of the schools which 
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must receive immediate attention if our 
educational system is to function prop- 
erly. 

Recruitment 

First, let us consider the problem of 
recruitment of new talent in teaching, 
We are told by competent authorities that 
America must prepare 1,000,000 new 
teachers within the next ten years. With- 
in the next five years 600,000 must be 
qualified. Kentucky could use 5,000 
new, well qualified teachers next year if 
they were available. If a minimum of 
four years of college preparation was re- 
quired of all teachers, our immediate 
need would be 9,000 instead of 5,000. 
Thereafter about 1,800 new teachers will 
be needed annually in this state. The 
problem is not to enlist a million new 
recruits but to secure young men and 
women with leadership and_ ability. 
Teaching should not be the refuge of the 
castoff of our colleges and universities 
who cannot secure any other jobs. There 
should be no place for second-class 
minds in the teaching profession. There 
is a great responsibility resting on us as 
teachers to persuade some of our ablest 
pupils to prepare to teach. There is also 
an obligation on the part of the public to 
supply the money to make teaching an 
attractive career for the youth with a top 
I.Q. The fate of democracy may well 
depend on what success we have in the 
recruitment of a million of the most 
competent youth of America for the 
teaching profession. 

Our success in recruiting the ablest 
college graduates as teachers will depend 
primarily on the salary we can offer 
them. The graduate of the University of 
Kentucky today is paid by industry or 
government from $2,000 to $4,000 upon 
entering service. 

The National Education Association 
has insisted for a long time that $2,400 
per year should be the minimum salary 
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for college graduates who teach. The 
Report of the State Education Commis- 
sion of North Carolina just issued says: 
“A minimum salary of $2,400 should be 
assured for all beginning teachers who 
are graduates of accredited colleges, with 
professional education for the work to be 
undertaken. To this minimum should be 
added $100 for each year of experience 
up to twelve years pending the sii 
nient of a better plan.” 


What is desirable for North Carolina 
is also essential for Kentucky. It is 
futile to expect one million high-class 
young men and women to fill the gaps in 
teaching in our American schools on a 
salary less than that now generally ac- 
cepted as a minimum of $2,400. 


Buildings 

For nearly a decade because of the 
war, and later the high cost of construc- 
tion, but few schools have been erected 
in our state. It is said on good authority 
that Kentucky needs ‘“‘a $100,000,000 
five-year school-building program.” This 
need constitutes one of the major prob- 
lems in local and state finance. It will 
take much wisdom to supply this need, 
but the same vision that plans for a great 
highway system for Kentucky that costs 
much more than this estimate, can secure 
for us buildings in which to educate our 
children. 


Transportation 

Another problem of major importance 
to the rural school is the improvement of 
our transportation system. Many of our 
school busses are worn out and new 
equipment is imperative for the safety 
and convenience of our children. Our 
transportation of school children has 
never been orderly financed. We advo- 
cate some measure that would establish 
a state revolving fund from which loans 
may be made to local boards of education 
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at a low:rate of interest to assist counties 
to purchase school busses. 


Higher Education 


If time permitted I should like to dis- 
cuss with you the problems of public 
higher education. However, I shall say 
only this—our problems in this field are 
as acute as those of the public schools. 
We cannot:have a great system of educa- 
tion in our state without providing a good 
foundation, which is represented by the 
lower schools, and a good superstructure, 
symbolized by higher education. The 
colleges and universities must prepare 
the leaders for all the professions, and 
for business, labor, and industry. You 
cannot have a great state without a great 
system of higher education. 


School Survey 


At the close of the First World War 
the public schools of Kentucky found 
themselves in a condition not wholly dif- 
ferent from the one that confronts them 
today. There was a lack of qualified 
teachers, salaries were miserably low, 
school houses were dilapidated and there 
were not enough of them; there was no 
transportation for children available and 
our educational machinery was out- 
moded and in a low state of repair. 
Under the leadership of Governor Ed 
Morrow and Superintendent George Col- 
vin, a survey of education in Kentucky 
was initiated under the auspices of the 
General Education Board with the late 
Frank P. Bockman as director. The re- 
sults of that survey are worth reading 
today. 


In my judgment the time has again 
arrived when the schools of Kentucky, 
from the kindergarten through the Uni- 
versity, need surveying. We need a 
“new look” at them. The Governor 
should be authorized by the next General 
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Assembly to appoint an Education Com- 
mission composed of high-class, patri- 
otic citizens with no axes to grind, and 
this commission should have at least 
$100,000 to spend on this study. It 
should employ competent professional 
talent and direct it to make a thorough 
impersonal, objective study of education 
in Kentucky. 

The progress made in education in 
Kentucky between the two wars, in my 
humble opinion, can be credited in a 
large measure to the results of the survey 
made following World War I. I confi- 
dently believe that such a study, if made 
at this time, would secure phenomenal re- 
sults. I urge Governor Clements and Su- 
perintendent Hodgkin to initiate such a 
survey of our educational system. 


A Fantasy 


I wish I could teach for another forty 
years but there is a Divine Providence 
that limits the activities of a man on this 
earth so this desire will be denied me. I 
hope there is a young man eighteen or 
twenty years old in the audience and 
that this is his first attendance at the 
K.E.A. I trust he will decide to give his 
life to teaching; for since I cannot be 
given an extension of time, I should like 
to live vicariously through him. I want 
this young man to prepare himself in the 
best colleges and universities of Amer- 
I would not want 
him to have too easy a time securing that 
education. It wouldn’t matter if he has 
to deny himself many things he would 
like to have, and if he has to work for a 
decade or longer before earning a doc- 
torate. He should have the experience 
of teaching in many places but always 
moving to a more responsible position 
when changing jobs. He should love 
boys and girls and daily get a thrill out 
of his associations with them. He should 


have but one great passion in his life, 
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and that is to be a great teacher. When 
tempted by other offers to seek greener 
pastures he should, like the Master, sav, 
“Get thee behind me Satan.” He must 
not be afraid of hard, grueling work. | 
hope he has courage to fight for what he 
knows is right, but I should like for him 
to have that wisdom which will enable 
him to accomplish desirable ends without 
being forever in conflict with his fellow 
men. As he grows older I hope he will 
know the joy of having his students come 
to him to tell him how he opened win- 
dows of their souls that permitted them 
to see visions and great lights. As this 
young man passes from youth to maturi- 
ty, and then into old. age, I would desire 
for him a modest but lovely home, the 
love of a wonderful woman, and the fel- 
lowship and friendship of devoted col- 
leagues in whom he has faith, and who 
also have faith in him. I should like 
for him to know the joy that comes 
through success and I would not deny 
him the bitterness of defeat. I want him 
to be an optimist always certain that 
eternal values will eventually be accepted 
by the race of man. I hope he will wit- 
ness greater progress in education during 
the next forty years than I have seen dur- 
ing the past two score years. I can as- 
sure this young man now that teaching 
is a great adventure, a thrilling experi- 
ence, and that if I had my life to live 
over I would do just what I have done— 
teach school. And when this young man, 
who I hope is present today, has taught 
for forty years, served his profession 
faithfully, and has not wearied in well 
doing, I trust you will elect him president 
of the K.E.A. 





Sheldon Clark, Inez, Kentucky, has 
been elected superintendent of the Martin 
County Schools to succeed J. M. John- 
son who resigned. 
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Reflections of Exchange 





Mr. AND Mrs. SAM FRAME 


The above picture, used through the courtesy 
of the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, 
shows Mr. and Mrs. Sam Frame as they arrived 
in Louisville last fall to begin their year’s work 
in the Louisville Public Schools. 


T HE story of our venture as exchange 
teachers really began in June, 1948, 
when we were officially informed that 
two teachers from Louisville, Ky., had 
been selected to take over our teaching 
posts in Northern Ireland. It was our 
good fortune to meet these two ladies and 
to spend several days becoming ac- 
quainted and exchanging information be- 
fore we finally sailed for New York on 
August 13. August 21 found us sailing up 
the Hudson, thrilled by the sights of the 
Statue of Liberty and the Manhattan sky- 
line before finally docking. Dr. Paul 
Smith of Washington, the American 
chairman of the Interchange Scheme, 
met us on arrival and successfully guided 
us through the Customs to waiting buses 
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Teachers in Louisville 





The authors, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Frame, are 
teaching in the Louisville schools under the 
exchange program conducted annually by the 
United States Office of Education. Mr. Frame, 
who is a teacher in the Woodbourne Primary 
School, County Antrim, Northern Ireland, is 
now teaching in the Barret Junior High 
School. Mrs. Frame, who is a teacher from 
the Mossley Primary School, is now teaching 
in the Ellen C. Semple School. Mrs. Frame 
exchanged positions with Miss Mary Agnes 
O’Connell, and Mr. Frame exchanged teach- 
ing positions with Mrs. Mary Hodge Cox, who 
contributed the splendid article “Teaching in 
North Ireland,” which was published in the 
March issue. 











which took us, along with thirty-eight 
other British teachers, on a tour of the 
city. That night we spent in Columbia 
University. 

Next morning we set out for Washing- 
ton, D. C. where a varied and interesting 
programme had been prepared for us. 
We visited the White House, and were 
graciously received by Mrs. Marshall, 
wife of the then Secretary of State. We 
enjoyed afternoon tea at the British Em- 
bassy. We were guests at a dinner given 
by the American Interchange Committee 
and made our first acquaintance with 
fried chicken. We also attended orienta- 
tion lectures in the American University, 
Washington, whose President, Dr. Paul 
Douglas welcomed us at a reception in 
his home. Finally each morning and 
evening we were entertained by the bells 
of a neighboring church as they chimed 
out, in our honour, English, Irish, Scotch 
and Welsh airs. We shall long remem- 
ber Washington. 

Tuesday, August 24, we bade farewell 
to the many friends, both American and 
British, we had made in Washington, and 
set out on the last stage of our journey 
to Louisville. A warm welcome awaited 
us there. The temperature had reached 
100 degrees and was still rising when we 
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stepped off the train to be greeted by a 
group of Louisville educators, as well as 
representatives of the press. The warmth 
of that welcome has been the keynote of 
our sojourn in Louisville, and we will 
always consider ourselves fortunate to 
have been selected to spend our year in 
Kentucky. 

September found us, albeit somewhat 
apprehensively, taking up our duties in 
Barret Junior High School and Ellen C. 
Semple grade school respectively. It 
was to our advantage that we spoke the 
same language as our students, though 
pronunciation and spelling do differ in 
about 28% of the words. Unfortunate- 
ly, we were not quite prepared for the 
avalanche of forms that had to be filled 
in for each pupil. However, aided by 
other members of our respective facul- 
ties, we managed to wade through this 
formidable list and, at last, settled down 
to teaching. 


The most striking feature of the edu- 
cational system in Louisville, as we have 
found it, is the complete informality of 
the children in their classrooms. In the 
British system there is more of a gulf 
between teacher and pupil, and the class- 
room atmosphere is much more formal. 
A pleasing feature in the Ellen C. Semple 
School is the complete absence of a regu- 
lar time-table, that bugbear of the British 
system which must be adhered to regular- 
ly from Kindergarten through sixth 
grade. 

The system of grading, too, differs 
from the British one. In Northern Ire- 
land, the principal of each grade school, 
by means of tests, grades the pupils; 
while a student passes from junior high 
to senior high and thence to the univer- 
sity on the results of tests, oral and writ- 
ten, set by the officials of the Ministry of 
Education. 


There are also curriculum differences. 
For example, formal grammar begins in 
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the third grade, algebra and geometry in: 
fifth grade. Here, features of the schoo 
music programme are the bands and 
orchestras, which we, unfortunately do 
not have in our public schools. 

In our short stay in your midst, w 
have learned much from our association: 
with your educational system. We have 
profited much educationally and wil! 
carry back home with us the many excel. 
lent ideas we have acquired. 


However, the interchange scheme i- 
not restricted solely to the field of educa- 
tion. One of its aims is a closer bond 
of friendship between our two countries. 
Aiready many Louisville boys and girls 
have “pen-pals” in Ulster. Thanks to 
the kindness of pupils, teachers and 
friends, the hearts of many Ulster boys 
and girls were gladdened by the magnifi- 
cent gifts they received at Christmas from 
Louisville. No longer are Louisville and 
Kentucky and America just names to 
those Ulster children. They are the city, 
and the state and the country of children 
to whom they have linked themselves 
with a strong bond of friendship. 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature 
of our stay in Louisville and one that will 
leave the most pleasant memories was 
the joy of getting acquainted with so 
many Louisvillians. Not only in educa- 
tional circles, but also at the many clubs 
and groups to which we were invited, it 
was our good fortune to be treated with 
unequalled kindness, courtesy and hos- 
pitality. We shall never forget the 
friendships we have made here, friends 
ever ready to share their pleasure and 
interest, ever ready to make us feel at 
home and to promote our comfort. 

Interchange teachers have been called 
ambassadors of understanding. Because 
of the nature of our work in the class- 
room and outside, we are in touch with 
the actual conduct ‘of life in your coun- 
try. We meet with children, with par- 
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ents, with colleagues, and, in the ex- 
change of ideas and views and methods, 
seek to contribute to the deepening of 
the understanding existing between our 
two countries. If we have succeeded in 
any way in helping to promote that un- 
derstanding, our success has been due in 
no small measure to the cooperation we 
have received from all those who have 
displayed such an outstanding interest in 
the “exchange teachers” since our arrival 
in Louisville. 





Materials For Class Use Also 
Available In Latest Magazine 


Material for use in history, civics, and 
other courses, written by nationally 
known authorities, appears in the Spring, 
1949 issue of the School Savings Journal 
now being distributed to teachers all over 
the country. 

This very useful material includes arti- 
cles by a federal -reserve banker, a na- 
tional publisher, a youth leader, and a 
historian. The authors are A. H. Wil- 
liams, president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, formerly dean of the 
Wharton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania, whose article is “The Sav- 
ings Bonds Program and the National 
Welfare”, (now available in pamphlet 
form); Frank Braucher, president, Peri- 
odicals Publishers Association, who 
wrote, “Kinsfolk: Education and Adver- 
tising;”” Thomas E. Wilson, chairman, 
National Committee on Boys-Girls Club 
Work, and chairman of the board of Wil- 
son, Inc., who discusses “What School 
Savings Offers Farm Boys and Girls”, 
and Dr. Jarvis M. Morse, director, educa- 
tion section, U. S. Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion, a former history teacher at Yale 
and Brown, who wrote two articles for 
use in the classroom, “The Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bonds Family’, and 
“Bonds of Freedom.” The latter is il- 
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lustrated with pictures of the historic 
bonds which were exhibited on the Free- 
dom Train. 

The Spring Journal, which is the semi- 
annual magazine of the Education Sec- 
tion, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, also contains a 
colorful lift-out poster, for use in class- 
rooms. It is titled “A Problem in Arith- 
metic”, and can be used to teach thrift. 
It emphasizes the increase in the value 
of Bonds with the years. 

Other materials available for use as 
teaching aids are listed in the Journal. 

Copies of the Journal should be in the 
hands of all teachers within the next few 
weeks, 





For Human Dignity 
and Rights 


—UN Assembly endorses universal right to 
education. 


Here is a text of articles of interest to educators 
from the Declaration of Human Rights as approved 
by the United Nations General Assembly in Paris on 
December 10, 1948. 

Article 25—1. Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself and his family, including food, clothing, 
housing and medical care and necessary social serv- 
ices and rights to security in the event of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled to spe- 

cial care and assistance. All children, whether born 
in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social pro- 
tion. 
Article 26—1. Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the elementary 
and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall 
be compulsory. Technical and professional educa- 
tion shall be made generally available. Higher edu- 
cation shall be equally accessible to all on the basis 
merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations and racial or religious 
groups and shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

3. Parents have the prior right to choose the kind- 
of education that shall be given to their children. 

Article 27—1. Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement 
and its benefits. 
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Jo-Service Training for Teachers 
as a Function of Classroom Teachers 


B ATH County Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation, recently organized, has proved 
to be a unit for progress in the field of 
education for the boys and girls of Bath 
County. Uniting the teachers and inspir- 
ing them to move forward in the profes- 
sion would have justified its existence 
but in addition, definite steps have been 
taken to improve classroom instruction in 
the schools of the county. 

One of the reasons for organizing was 
the expressed desire of the teachers to im- 
prove their classroom instruction. The 
needs of the child rather than emphasis 
on covering a specific amount of text- 
book material seemed to be the logical 
point of attack. Each teacher was 
brought to the realization that the child 
must be taken where he is and helped to 
progress at a rate suitable to his capa- 
bilities. 

Recognizing that success depended on 
the cooperation of all the personnel of 
the school system, a committee appointed 
by the president outlined the proposed 
program and received a pledge of sup- 
port from the superintendent and princi- 
pals and board of education. The plan- 
ning committee contacted Dr. Lyman V. 
Ginger, director of the Training School 
of the University of Kentucky. He brought 
members of his staff of teachers to 
Owingsville and conducted a workshop. 

At a meeting of the association preced- 
ing the workshop the teachers listed the 
outstanding needs: 

(1) A philosophy of education to 
guide and unify their efforts. 

(2) A new system of evaluating the 
child’s endeavor and reporting to par- 
ents. 
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(3) A’testing program that would 
serve as a valid measurement of the 
child’s scholastic achievement and _ his 
capabilities. 

During the following days, in genera! 
sessions, panel discussions, and special- 
ized study groups, the means and 
methods of accomplishing these objec- 
tives were debated. Finally, by adopting 
a philosophy and then considering all 
other problems in the light of that philos- 
ophy, the methods of attainment were 
decided. Study groups resulted which 
will function throughout the year in at- 
tempting to solve problems common to 
all teaching and learning situations. 

The -group adopted a system of ac- 
cumulative records to cover the progress 
of each child through the elementary and 
secondary school years. These records 
will include facts pertinent to his mental 
ability, health, scholastic achievement, 
and any other information which would 
result in a better understanding of the 
child. ‘A proposed plan to establish a 
professional library to be used as a 
source of reference and study met with 
unanimous support. 


On Friday, November 12, the children 
of Bath County stayed at home, and all 
the teachers in the system, the superin- 
tendent and principals, went to Lexing- 
ton. They spent the day observing in 
the University Training School and dis- 
cussing their problems with Dr. Ginger 
and members of his staff. 

The fellowship and the experienced 
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guidance and counsel have made each 
teacher realize her individual responsi- 
bility in reaching a worthy goal: 

Taking a child where he is, 

Instructing him according to his abil- 
ity, 

Helping him to develop mastery of the 
basic skills and to make functional use 
of the subjects studied, 

Striving ever to develop him spiritu- 
ally, mentally and socially, in order to 
make of him a better citizen and to pre- 
pare him for a better life. 





State Codes of Professional 
Ethics For Teachers 


Forty-six state teachers associations 
and the Associations in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico have adopted Codes of Pro- 
fessional Ethics for their members. The 
first state code for teachers was adopted 
by the Georgia Education Association in 
1896. The most recent codes were 
adopted in 1947. These latter follow 


closely, if not identically, the Code of the - 


National’ Education Association which 
was adopted in 1929 and revised in 1941, 
1944 and 1948. Nevada and Vermont 
are the only states which have not taken 
official action adopting the code. 


Opinions vary widely as to whether the 
teaching profession should have a single 
code of ethics or whether state and local 
associations should be encouraged to 
draw up their own codes. Those who be- 
lieve in one code argue that a single code 
tends toward unity within the profession 
and that a code, like the N. E. A. Code 
which was prepared after years of careful 
study by national leaders, is likely to be 
superior to those which are prepared by 
single individuals or local groups of ama- 
teurs. 


On the other hand, those who advocate 
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many codes maintain that a single code 
must, of necessity, consist largely, if not 
wholly, of generalities while, in order to 
be most effective,a code of professional 
ethics should consist, as far as possible, 
of specific standards, rules and regula- 
tions. They also argue that, since no 
perfect code has as yet been produced, it 
is a better educational technic to chal- 
lenge groups interested in the field to pre- 
pare a code which meets their particular 
needs most effectively. 


The 1948 Report of the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics includes the 
N. E. A. Code together with 25 state 
codes which differ more or less from the 
N. E. A. Code. Single copies of the Re- 
port may be secured free upon request 
from the N. E. A. Headquarters Office, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Additional copies are priced 
at 25c each with the following discounts 
for quantities: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 
copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%. 
Orders which amount to $1 or less must 
be accompanied by cash. 





Secondary Principals Choose 
Buckey As President 


W. E. Buckey, principal, Fairmont 
High School, Fairmont, West Va., was 
elected president of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals at 
the 33rd annual convention of the organ- 
ization held in Chicago, February 26- 
March 2. He succeeds Clarence E. 
Blume, principal, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Approximately 2,000 principals from 
junior and senior, public and private 
high schools attended the convention. It 
is expected that the 1950 meeting will 
be held in Kansas City, Mo. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I have taught 20 
years now, and still you 
advise I have only one 
year of service credit. 
Please explain. 

A. When you “de- 
clined” membership (re- 
fused membership as pro- 
vided by Law) in 1940, 
you lost seventeen years 
a = of prior service credit. 
N. O. Kimbler, Secretary YOU Came into member- 

Rae Tonge: ship in 1942, taught two 

years and withdrew your 
account, losing two more years. You returned 
to membership in 1947 and July 1, 1949, you 
will have credit for two years of membership. 





2. Q. Is the retirement percentage deducted 
from checks issued for sick leave? 


A. Yes. 


3. Q. For a member with maximum salary 
and 30 years of service credit, what is the per 
cent of increase in annuity at age 65 and age 
70 over age 60? Explain. 


A. The approximate figures are: annuity at 
age 60, $612.00; at 65, $877.00; and at 70, 
$1200.00. The increase of 65 over 60 is 
43%; of 70 over 65, 37%; 
96%. There are three factors making for the 
increase: (1) average subsequent salary at 
age 60 is $2160.00, but at age 65 it is 
$2400.00, (2) the accumulation of subsequent 
service credit from seven years at 60 to 12 
years at 65, and 17 years at 70, (3) the age 
factor is .74050 at 60, and increases uniformly 
to 1.00000 at 70. The age factor takes care 


of 3% compound interest and life expectancy. 


4. Q. I am 50 and have completed 30 years 
of service. I have an offer of a position at a 
better salary and under social security. Please 
advise me. 


A. If the salary increase is great enough to 
justify a change of profession, try it. Con- 
tinue to pay your annual Kentucky retirement 
contribution to age 60. You can return to 
teaching at any time before age 63. If you 
are under Social Security for forty quarters 
(10 years) or more, you will be eligible to 
receive a pension at age 65 from Social Se- 
curity. If you remain out of teaching, apply 
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of 70 over 60,° 


for retirement if you become disabled before 
60; if not disabled, apply for retirement he- 
fore age 63. 


5. Q. I am 46 years old and my salary is 
$1800.00. Please explain the surrender value 
of my policy and state the approximate pen- 
sion at 50 if disabled; and at 60, 65, and 
70. How does the surrender value compare 
with the pension? 


A. The surrender value is always the total 
of the member’s contributions plus 3% com- 
pound interest. Today yours is $342.50. It 
will increase each month during your service. 
Interest is added each month. 

Retiring at 50 you would receive $300.00 
per year for life; value $5,355.00. Surrender 
value at 50, $666.50; ratio-retirement allow- 
ance 8 times surrender value. Retirement al- 
lowance at 60, $600.00; at 65, $840.00; at 70, 
$1140.00. Surrender value at 70, $3,174.85. 
Value of retirement allowance $12,038.00; 
ratio-retirement allowance approximately 4 
times surrender value. 


6. Q. Would it be possible to advance the 
maximum retirement allowance from age 70 
to age 65? What is involved? 


A. It is possible. (1) The contributions 
of all members over 65 would be credited to 
the Reserve Fund instead of to the member’s 
own accéunt, (2) The compound interest on 
member’s account after age 65 would he 
credited to the Reserve Fund instead of to 
the member’s account, (3) The member’s per 
cent of contribution would have to be in- 
creased. The value of $1200.00 annuity at 
70 is $12,660.00, and at 65, $14,880.00. The 
increase is 17%, which is approximately 14 
of 1% during the professional service of the 
teacher. 


If all members paid 4% straight, it might 
be sufficient. Increase in life expectancy 
would also have to be provided for. The dis- 
advantage is in that the member teaching after 
age 65 would be deprived of contributions 
and interest. The writer would prefer a plan 
providing for $1200.00 at 65 and a propor- 
tionately greater amount if the member re- 
tired after age 65, although this would be still 
more expensive. 
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Conference on Juvenile Delinquency 


C ENTRE COLLEGE in association with 
various civic organizations in Danville 
will sponsor a two-day Conference on 
Juvenile Delinquency entitled Our Drift- 
ing Youth-on June 14-15, 1949. The 
Conference will feature national and 
siate leaders in the field of youth training 
and correction. Federal Judge Harold 
M. Kennedy, of the United States Court 
for the Eastern District of New York 
in Brooklyn, will speak on The Philoso- 
phy of the Juvenile Court, when he ap- 
pears before the Conference on Tuesday 
night, June 14. Judge Camille Kelley, 
of the Memphis Juvenile Court, will 
speak on Wednesday night, June 15 on 
Our Children at This Crucial Hour. Both 
of these speakers will take part in sym- 
posiums during the Conference. 


Several well known leaders in the field 
of juvenile delinquency in Kentucky will 
have places on the program. Included 
among these are Judge William D. 
Becker of the Jefferson County Juvenile 
Court, Tarleton Collier of the editorial 
staff of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
and the Hon. Robert C. Logan who has 
long been interested in improving the 
status of juvenile courts in this state. 
Miss Frances E. Brewer, Juvenile Officer 
for the City of Lexington, will take part 
in a symposium as will the Hon. Las- 
serre Bradley from the same city. 


The Conference is especially designed 
for public school personnel, social work- 
ers, ministers, Boy Scout executives and 
parents. The symposiums will take place 
on the Centre campus while the night ses- 
sions will be held in the Lexington Ave- 
nue Baptist Church auditorium. There 
is no registration fee and the college can 
take care of a number of overnight visi- 
tors. These will be accommodated in 
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the order such requests are received and 
no charge will be made for the rooms. 
Reservations and other inquiries for in- 
formation should be addressed to Dr. 
J. T. Richardson, Centre College, Dan- 
vilie, Kentucky. It is hoped that special 
groups all over the state will send their 
representatives to this timely Conference. 





Reviews of Previews 


With the increase in production of 
classroom films, the chance of the teach- 
er keeping up with what is new in her 
field becomes slim indeed. To begin 
with, after a film is produced, it may be 
months before libraries circulate lists on 
which new films appear. Neither does 
the teacher often have the opportunity 
of previewing new films herself. 

From the files of the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Materials, we submit a selection 
of reviews of recent films. Teachers not 
finding reviews of films in which they are 
especially interested may write to the 
Bureau for preview notes. 

- Gordon C. Godbey 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Materials 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington 29 





“Upper Mississippi River”, 14 minutes, color 
Produced 1948 by Academy Films 
Synopsis: Map locates river. We see its 
source and early stages flowing from a lake. 
Drainage areas shown by animation. Gradi- 
ent shown by map. Falls and their use 
shown — commerce along the upper river 
shown: cities are pictured and origin given; 
river improvements shown. 
Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Show effect of river on development of land; 
show the course of upper Mississippi River; 
geography; social science; general interest 
service clubs. 
Level: Junior high, senior high, college, adult. 
Sound: Excellent 
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Photography: Good 
“Lower Mississippi River”, 14 minutes, color 


Produced 1948 by Academy Films 
Synopsis: From St. Louis to New Orleans, we 
see the Mississippi River; it meanders through 
the alluvial valley; its elevation above the 
surrounding land; the effects of floods, and the 
cities along the banks. Memphis cotton area 
diagrammed. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Geography of lower Mississippi; commerce on 
river; social studies of life in this area; social 
sciences. 

Level: Junior high, senior high, college, adult. 
Sound: Excellent 

Photography: Excellent 

“Norway, 11 minutes, B&W 


Produced 1947 by United World Films, Inc. 
Synopsis: Follows with delightful and effec- 
tive intimacy the habitat and economy of Nor- 
way; family subsistence, geography, climate; 
farm family learned to work farm in summer 
and fish in winter; it shows effectively the bal- 
anced life of the Norwegian people. 

Purposes for which this film could be used: 
All purposes, especially geography classes; 
social studies; social science; geography of 
Norway; climate; environmental conditions 
and life. 

Level: Junior high, senior high, college, adult. 
Sound: Excellent 

Photography: Excellent 

“Sandy Steps Out”, 914 minutes, B&W 


Produced 1948 by Sterling Films 
Synopsis: Sandy, a large dog, runs away and 
sees many different animals with their young. 
He is caught on private property and tied up. 
Another dog rescues Sandy, who may have 
learned a lesson. 
Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Identify animals on farm and park; teach lit- 
tle folk to stay off other people’s property and 
not run away; show a dog in action. 
Level: Primary and elementary. 
Sound: Good 
Photography: Good 
“Barber of Seville”, 11 minutes, B&W 


Produced 1948 by Official Films 


Synopsis: An Italian count seeks the hand of 
a pretty daughter of another nobleman. Un- 
able to court her because of the opposition of 
the “conservative” father, the count secures 
the services of the Barber of Seville to inter- 
vene on his behalf. After many “peaceful at- 
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tempts” to persuade the nobleman, the count 
finally resorts to elopement. 

Purposes jor which this film could be used: 
Music in relation to symbolic behavior; music 
appreciation; familiarity with opera; enter- 
tainment; for opera students studying staging. 
Level: Junior high, senior high, college, adult. 
Sound: Good 

Photography: Fair 

“Carmen”, 11. minutes, Bk W 


Produced 1948 by Official Films 
Synopsis: Italian soldier falls in love with a 
gypsy and forsakes friends, position. This 
leads to the final death of Carmen (the gypsy) 
as he endeavors to get her to love him. (She 
demanded her freedom after a little while with 
him). 
Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Bring opera to the “masses”; musical educa- 
tion; entertainment; short subject in commer- 
cial field; music clubs. 
Level: Junior high, senior high, college, adult. 
Sound: Good 
Photography: Fair 
“Edinburg Festival”, 11 minutes, B&W 

Produced 1947 by International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc. 
Synopsis: Description of Edinburg Festival of 
Music and Drama of 1947. Brief glimpses of 
various festivities during the holding of the 
festival. 
Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Cultural information; international spirit; en- 
tertainment; music instruction; propaganda 
for next year’s festival. 
Level: Junior high, senior high, college, adult. 
Sound: Good 
Photography: Fair 
“The, Dutch Empire”, 18 minutes, B&W 


Produced 1948 by The March of Time 
Synopsis: A brief review of Holland’s econ- 
omy and its dependence upon its colonies; the 
relations of Dutch and Indonesians are re- 
viewed, and conflicts pictured. Effects of 
Jap rule cited. Action of U. N. given. Neither 
side favored in presentation. Scenes of both 
post-war Holland and colonies shown. 
Purposes for which this film could be used: 
Teaching Dutch-Indonesian relations; show 
present status of colonial Government in 
Asia; create interest in far Eastern politics 
and geography. 

Level: Senior high, college, adult. 
Sound: Good 
Photography: Good 
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AReport to theProfession fromthe AtlantaConference 


THe Atlanta Conference held January 
21-22 was one of the eight regional Con- 
ferences on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. These Conferences 
follow up the Bowling Green National 

Conference held in the summer of 1948 

at Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Sponsored by: National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA. 

States included: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 

Purpose of Conference: To give consid- 
eration to the following: 

1. Achieving higher 
standards 

2. Meeting the critical shortage of 
elementary teachers 

3. Strengthening and improving 
teacher education 


Kentucky delegation: Dr. W. J. Moore, 
Eastern State College, Richmond; 
William J. Baird, Morehead State Col- 
lege; Louise Combs, State Department 
of Education, Frankfort; A. B. Craw- 
ford, Transylvania College, Lexing- 
ton; Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington; Ellis F. 
Hartford, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; Lee Francis Jones, Western 
State College, Bowling Green; John 
Robinson, Murray State College; W. 
F. Hyte, Centre College, Danville; 
Sister Charles Mary, Nazareth Col- 
lege, Louisville; Sister Merici, Ursu- 
line College, Louisville 


certification 


Highlights of keynote address and dis- 
cussion: : 
1. “A recent analysis of teacher turn- 
over and of population growth 
shows that we shall need in the na- 
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tion at least 1,033,994 new ele- 
mentary teachers as compared with 


243,720 new high school teachers 


in the 10 years beginning with 
1949-50.”—Keynote address — T. 
M. Stinnett 


. “Better working conditions, higher 


salary levels and other factors are 
attracting prospective teachers in- 
to high school or secondary educa- 
tion despite the need of and oppor- 
tunity for them in elementary edu- 
cation. Last year colleges gradu- 
ated nearly three times as many 
new high school teachers as ele- 
mentary teachers.”—Keynote ad- 
dress—T. M. Stinnett 


. “To meet this problem we must es- 


tablish and maintain the four-year 
preparation standard, make teacher 
recruitment highly selective, 
strengthen the teacher education 
program, double the average sal- 
ary, provide tenure and retirement, 
improve working conditions, re- 

- duce elementary teaching load, and 
make available a high quality of 
professional assistance to teach- 
ers.” — Keynote address—T. M. 
Stinnett 


The profession itself must lead in 
getting higher standards. The 
thinking of the public on this mat- 
ter reflects the thinking of the pro- 
fession. Too prevalent is the idea 
that to teach little children little 
preparation is needed. 


. All evidence shows that teacher 


shortage is greatest in states with 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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lowest certification requirements. 
Nineteen states and the District of 
Columbia require a minimum of 
four years of training for certifica- 
tion of elementary teachers; in 
these states teacher supply is better, 
salaries are higher, and there is a 
better balance between the supply 
of elementary and secondary teach- 
ers. 


. Making teacher education selective 


makes it more attractive. In Con- 
necticut it is considered an honor 
to belong to the teaching profes- 
sion. The teacher education insti- 
tutions will accept the upper fifty 
per cent of the high school graduat- 
ing classes, but have facilities for 
only the upper twenty-five per cent. 


. Reciprocity in certification is high- 


ly desirable. A good professional- 
ly prepared teacher is a good teach- 
er in any state. 


. To improve teacher education pro- 


vision should be made for guid- 
ance techniques and better labora- 
tory facilities for supervised teach- 
ing. 


. Teaching children should rise to a 


higher plane of service. 
All segments of the profession must 
work in complete unity to accom- 
plish the following: 
To raise certification standards 
To strengthen and improve teach- 
er education 
To secure a more adequate sup- 
ply of elementary teachers 
The teacher education programs 
should include the study of the na- 
ture of children, the nature of 
learning, the nature of society, and 
how to apply these to the guiding 
of learning of children. 
Teachers need to reflect an ideal 
of service and desire to be compe- 


_ tent. 
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Recommendations: Establish and main- 


tain a four-year minimum teacher ed- 
ucation program for issuance of cer- 
tificates, make teacher recruitment 
highly selective, strengthen the teache: 
education program, double the average 
salary, provide tenure and retirement. 
improve working conditions, reduce 
elementary teaching loads, make avail- 
able a high quality of professional! 
assistance to teachers, follow new 
teachers into the field for at least 
a year, maintain an equilibrium of 
emphasis on teaching techniques and 
subject matter, and provide every 
prospective teacher ample opportunity 
to study and to work with children 
throughout the four years of prepara- 
tion. 


Warning to the profession: 


1. Old information is not sufficient to- 
day; present generation needs to be 
brought up to date with civilization 
in the atomic age. 

2. Profession fails to keep the public 
informed. 

3. Members of the profession must not 
become cynical and lose faith in 
themselves and their profession. 


Note of encouragement: 


1. It was pointed out with sincerity 
that significant movements which 
are happening in education in the 
Nation are happening in the South. 


2. It was emphasized that no army 
has the power of an idea whose 
time has come; that time has come 
for education as reflected in the 
complexities of services which the 
children and society demand oi 
teachers and education. The idea 
is education. There are infinite 
possibilities within the minds and 
hearts of men and education can 
release that power. Education is 
a leavening process which can move 
democracy in any direction. 
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3. In war our hope is placed in war- 
fare; new hope lies in faith in the 
competency and adequacy of those 
who teach children. : 

State planning: A significant purpose of 
the regional conference was to stimu- 
late each state to formulate plans for 
attacking these three major problems 





through the state professional organi- 
zation. The Kentucky delegation 
elected Dr. W. J. Moore as Chairman 
and is working on plans whereby the 
“voice of the profession” will be 
heard in achieving higher professional 
standards, in improving teacher edu- 
cation, and in selective recruitment. 





Kentucky Teachers Attend Ninth 
Southeastern Regional Conference 


ie LAKELAND CLAssROOM TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION was host to the Southern 
Regional Conference of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association which was held at 
Lakeland, Florida, December 27-29, 
1948. This region is made up of Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Of the two hundred teachers who at- 
tended the conference, twenty-two were 
from Kentucky. 


Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, Regional Director, presided at the 
opening session and conducted a confer- 
ence long to be remembered. The theme 
of the meeting was two-fold, (1) A 
United Profession and (2) An Expansion 
of Loyalties. 


At the opening session, which was held 
Tuesday afternoon in the Mayhall Audi- 
torium, Mrs. Fugett called for a brief 
report from each of the state presidents 
regarding the work in their respective 
states. Dr. Frank Bass, Associate Sec- 
retary, Tennessee Education Association 
and Member of the Legislative Council, 
NEA, spoke on the topic, “81st Congress 
—What to Expect”. He discussed the 
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various phases of the Federal Aid to Ed- 
ucation program, 

Under the sponsorship of the Lake- 
land Parent-Teacher Association, the 
delegates were-served tea in the Eleanor 
Searle Drawing Room of Florida South- 
ern College. Tours were planned to 
allow an inspection of the magnificent 
Southern College. 

Mrs. Lucille Armstrong, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the West Virginia CTA, presided 
at the second general session Tuesday 
evening. Reports of the National Com- 
mittee Meeting, Washington, D.C., on 
Evaluation of Teaching, Principles of 
Affiliation, Professional Standards, and 
Public Relations were given. After the 
symposium, “Toward International Un- 
derstanding,” the teachers enjoyed an 
informal get-acquainted hour. 

The third general session followed the 
Advisory council breakfast Wednesday 
morning. The speaker of the morning 
was Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, President, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
Mrs. Caldwell gave a very challenging 
report on “NEA Looks Ahead” in which 
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she presented a vivid picture of the work 
of the department throughout the na- 
tion. After the address the Conference 
broke up into five groups to discuss the 
five reports of the National Committee 
Meeting. 

Mrs. Clarice Burns, President, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Florida Ed- 
ucational Association, presided at the 
luncheon at the Sorosis Club. Mrs. 
Caldwell made her second address of 





the conference. Reports of the discus- 
sion groups were received. A general 
business session followed, at which time 
Mrs. Nan Davis President, West Vir- 
ginia Classroom Teachers, gave a most 
delightful description and cordial invi- 
tation to the group to hold the tenth 
Regional Conference in White Sulphur 
Springs, at the Greenbriar next Christ- 
mas. The acceptance was unanimous 
and there was a great response on 








Group at Lakeland attending Regional Conference. (Front row, left to right, Mr. Delbert R. 
Walden, Williamstown; Mr. M. Carson Gary, Louisville; Mr. Brown and Mr. Sam Green, both of 
Elliott County; second row, standing, Mrs. Eunice Winn, Irvine, president of CKEA Classroom 
Teachers; Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Lexington, Director of Southeastern Regional Conference of 
Classroom Teachers; Miss Emily D. Reeves, Danville, secretary of Department of Classroom 
Teachers of KEA; Miss Ruth Lilly, Henderson, director of the state association; Mrs. Delbert R. 
Walden, Williamstown; Mrs. Una Wycoff, Danville director; Mrs. Dorothy D. Lewis, Sandy Hook, 
retiring chairman of EKEA Classroom Teachers; Miss Freda Baugh, Somerset, director; Mrs. 
Thomasina Reiser, Barbourville, chairman Upper Cumberland; Miss Mary Lathram, Owingsville, 
chairman East Kentucky; Miss Rhoda Gloss, Lexington; Miss Bess Wright, president Lexington- 
Fayette County CTA; Miss Florence H. Alexander, Henderson; Mrs. Sam Green, Mrs. Brown, and 
Miss Nanalyne Brown, Lexington, president Department Classroom Teachers of KEA. Mrs. W. I. 
Ecton, Winchester, and Myril Brown, Whitesbur~, were not present when the picture was made.) 
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the part of those attending the con- 
ference. Plans were started immedi- 
ately by the group of teachers to visit 
the “Switzerland of America” next De- 
cember. 

Dr. Frank Bass endorsed the program 
of the conference and expressed the de- 
sire to see the organization grow into a 
stronger and more active organization. 

At the closing dinner program at the 
Lakeland Yacht Club, speaker Dr. Kate 
Woffard, head of elementary education 
at the College of Education, University of 
Florida, who has recently returned from 





Korea, told of the life and characteris- 
tics of the people of that country. Dr. 
Woffard gave the teachers a profound 
and inspiring picture of the needs and 
aspirations of the people of Korea. 

The gracious hospitality of the Florida 
Classroom Teachers, the friendly recep- 
tion by the city of Lakeland, and wonder- 
ful Florida weather all combined to make 
the event one of inspiration to the visiting 
teachers. Each teacher truly carried to 
his classroom a deeper faith in education 
and a greater determination to improve 
our profession and the schools of the 
southeastern region. 





FOURTH ANNUAL NEA INSTITUTE 
OF ORGANIZATION LEADERSHIP 


JULY 25 — AUGUST 19, 1949 
Washington, D. C. 


, is made of the fourth 
annual NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership, a training school for leaders 
of professional organizations, to be held 
July 25-August 19, 1949, under the 
auspices of The American University, 
Washington, D. C. 

The purpose of the Institute is to aid 
officers of professional organizations to 
develop the technics, skills, and knowl- 
edge necessary to give dynamic leader- 
ship in keeping with the Victory Action 
Program of our united education associ- 
ations. 

The 1949 Institute is designed to stress 
those things that make for competence 
and confidence in leadership: _ parlia- 
mentary law; public speaking; good pub- 
lic relations; the history, structure, and 
program of our united associations; plan- 
ning for next year’s work. The lectures 
on school law, by Dr. Karl Berns, which 
proved so popular in earlier Institutes, 
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will be continued and enlarged. Learn- 
ing to lead in such a way as to rally the 
full force of a group will be the subject 
of careful study and practice. 

A strong faculty, trained and experi- 
enced in professional organization will 
again staff the Institute: President Paul 
F. Douglass, The American University, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, Editor NEA Journal, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Ruth C. Little, Assistant Editor 
NEA Journal, Washington, D. C., Di- 
rector; Dr.. Karl H. Berns, Assistant Sec- 
retary, NEA, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Dorinda Bond, Publicity Director, Ama- 
rillo Schools, Texas; Mrs. Wilda F. 
Faust, National Secretary, Future Teach- 
ers of America, NEA, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Mildred Sandison Fenner, Assistant 
Editor NEA Journal, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Stewart Harral, Director of Press 
Relations, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man; Dr. Richard E. Hutcheson, Direc- 
tor, Washington Academy of Speech, 
Washington, D. C.; and Mr. H. C. Wein- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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OOL SUMMERTIME GLORY 


TEMPERATURE—ONLY 80°. ALWAYS DELIGHTFUL 


NOW FLY AT THE LOWEST RATES 


Here’s your chance to see the wonderland ot 
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now operating at amazingly low summer rates. 
Visit Florida’s many points of interest that will 


0 0 enrich your memory for years to come. Your 
luxurious vacation starts the moment you board 
an Eastern Airliner. It takes but a few short 

0 0 hours to reach your destination. 


As allowed by the government, effective May 
15th to October 31st, Eastern is reducing round- 
ON RETURN PORTION OF ROUND-TRIP TICKET trip fares between cities in the north and Florida. 


It’s the greatest air bargain ever offered. Write 
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(Continued from Page 25) 
lick, Locals Consultant, Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Madison. 


Membership in the Institute is open to "a A 7A, YO) LA 


officers of state associations, local associ- 


¢ 
ations, classroom teacher groups, FTA Ff LL 4 MALL 
sponsors and FTA presidents, and others a Y, IF) “yt b y) WV 





who wish to prepare themselves for lead- 
ership in our professional organization. 

This opportunity to receive training 
for professional leadership, to earn four 
hours of college credit, and to enjoy the 
many attractions of the nation’s capitol 
should appeal to all teachers who seek to 
render greater service to their profession. 
For further information regarding the 
1949 NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership, write to Editor, NEA Jour- 
nal, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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School 
Furniture and Supplies 














48 COLORS! 


Crayola—the first quality 
crayon ever to be offered at 
a popular price—now comes 





in a new giant box contain- 

ing 24 standard and 24 ad- 

ditional “artist” colors— 
. - 

making Crayola more ver- 





satile, more. effective, and 
Junior Guild Library Service more desirable than ever! 
New Money- Saving 24-Color Box 


Though Crayola is still 
available in the 24-color, 








Everything for Schools 
Catalogs and Prices by Request. 


hinge-top box—at a small 
increase in cost—you can 
now get the same colors in 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. - 
116 West Main St. 
T. W. Vinson, Manager BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Frankfort, Ky. 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


a new box with tuck-in top 





that saves you money. 
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S.V.E. Educational Filmstrips 





AVAILABLE THROUGH DEALER PREV!'EW LIBRARIES 


From Human Biology Filmstrip Series 


Jou local education dealer can 
now serve your visual education needs quickly 
and efficiently. Every S.V.E. filmstrip is a new 
addition or has been recently revised with up-to- 
date authoritative material. S.V.E. educational film- 
strips are made for teachers by teachers. They 
cover all subjects in the Arts, Sciences and Social 
Studies. Many have been correlated with text 
books of leading publishers. Consult your S.V.E. 
Visual Education Dealer today! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 








Through these §S.V.E. Dealer Preview Libraries you have an opportunity 
to preview filmstrips, make your selections and place orders for imme- 
diate delivery or delivery in August or September to meet your desires. 











The Versatile New “Instructor’’ 300 
Tri-Purpose « 2”x2” Slides « Filmstrips 


A new Tri-Purpose projector designed for quick and easy 
projection of 2” x 2” slides, single and double-frame film- 
strips. Features quick ‘“‘push-in-style’’ or conventional thread- 
ing of filmstrips and smooth film advance with no danger of 
scratching or tearing film. Improved optical system—all 
elements coated. New Morocco Bronze Crackle finish with 
satin chrome trim. Protect your filmstrips .. . insist upon an 
S.V.E., the oldest and finest projector in the field. 





Be Ready for Fall Opening by Consulting Your S.V.E. Visual Education Dealer Today! 


HADDEN FILM SERVICE 








127 W. 5th Street 423 W. Liberty Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 
(Eastern Kentucky) (Western Kentucky) 
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BOOK LOOKS 











FICTION 
“Southbound” by Barbara Anderson. Far- 


rar, Straus. $3. It is a pleasure to recom- 
mend with hearty enthusiasm this superior 
novel by a Louisville author. Mrs. Anderson 
has treated intelligently and compassionately 
her story of major social import in contem- 
porary American life: the problem of the 
Negro in a white society. Amanda Crane was 
the daughter of a Negro woman and a white 
father, representative of southern aristocracy. 
Deserted at birth by her mother, she was 
brought up by an adoring grandmother who 
was determined that the child should have 
every advantage. A woman from Ohio kept 
the girl for vears before ill health and an un- 
sympathetic brother disrupted the plans. She 
managed eventually to study music in Paris. 
But everywhere her ambitions and plans were 
thwarted; the secret of her Negro blood could 
not remain forever a secret. The conclusion 
is thoroughly credible and logical, a real trib- 
ute to Mrs. Anderson’s ability as a thinker and 
writer. Always she manages to elude sensa- 
tionalism and to treat her characters as real 
human people, caught in a maze of social con- 
ventions, trying to extricate themselves as best 
they can. Of particular interest is the way in 
which she portrays the changing attitudes of 
succeeding generations and the way in which 
Amanda’s music brings about a force and 
unity to the varying threads. The writing is 
pleasing always. Here is a book to be read 
and remembered. 


TEXTBOOKS 


The following review was contributed by 
Charles E. Patterson, a teacher of English at 
the Louisville Male High School: 


“English,” a four-volume high school series, 
by Alexander J. Stoddard and Matilda Bailey, 
with Rosamond McPherson collaborating on 
the First Course and the Second Course. 
American Book Co. Combining the utilitar- 
ian and aesthetic values of correct English, 
this series of basic texts for high school 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


English courses should be the answer to the 
prayers of teachers who have deplored the 
lack of emphasis upon grammar in many 
English textbooks of recent years. Each 
course employs sound pedagogical procedure 
by providing in ample quantity diagnostic 
testing material, remedial work, drill exer- 
cises, and mastery tests. The organization of 
the texts provides for both the functional and 
the technical approaches to the study of 
grammar. Sections on word study are in- 
cluded in each course, and good English as an 
effective medium of oral and written communi- 
cation is emphasized in the chapters on com- 
position in each volume. The Fourth Course 
includes a chapter entitled “Composition in 
Combinations”, which presents for the more 
mature high school student an informative 
and lucid analysis of the four principal forms 
of discourse. This chapter was written for the 
authors by Andrew J. Beeler, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English and Assistant Director of 
Indiana University Southeastern Center, Jef- 
fersonville. Mr. Beeler formerly was teacher 
of English at duPont Manual Training High 
School, Louisville. 

“Literature and Life in America” and “Lit- 
erature and Life in England” by Miles and 
Pooley. Scott, Foresman. These are the up- 
to-date revisions of a tried and familiar series 
of literature textbooks for senior high schools. 
They contain significant background material 
of the period under consideration, pertinent 
information about the authors, and literary 
selections. There are also ample reviews and 
indexes in addition to suggested learning de- 
vices. Each book is especially good on the 
contemporary period. 


“The Record of Mankind” by Roehm, et al. 
D. C. Heath and Co. $3.60. Unusually com- 
prehensive is this senior-high textbook in 
world history—it begins with the stone age 
and ends with a discussion of World War II 
and a chapter titled “Seeking World Co-opera- 
tion in the Atomic Age.” The amount of ma- 
terial sandwiched between these two divergent 
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subjects is amazing, but it has been handled 
with extreme care and judicious selection. 
Among its virtues are its comprehensiveness, 
readability, and general excellence of illustra- 
tive material. 


“You” by Baruch, Montgomery, and Bauer. 
$1.48. “You and Others” by Schacter and 
Bauer. $1.56. Scott, Foresman. Many ex- 
cellent devices for presentation are found 
in the teacher’s editions of the two new addi- 
tions to the Health and Personal Development 
Series. They include realistic stories of 
physical health, safety, and the mental health 
and social well-being of boys and girls of the 
filth and sixth grades. The stories are in- 
teresting and cleverly illustrated and should 
de much to bring about desired results. 


“Read and Comprehend” by Knight and 
Traxler. D.C. Heath and Co. $2.20. Here 
is a revised edition of a book designed to 
help those teachers who, like the authors, have 
come to believe that “few high school pupils 
are expert readers.” Grades 9-12 have been 
considered in the presentation of this text for 
opening the way to reading success. Com- 
prehension and appreciation are given equal 
thought; the selections and teaching and learn- 
ing devices are interesting, up-to-date, and 
thoroughly sound. Complementary illustra- 
tions have also been included. 


“United States History” by Fremont P. 
Wirth. American Book Co, Teachers of high 
school history everywhere will welcome this 
new text by the author of another popular 
one; this is not a revised edition, but a com- 
pletely new approach instead. In fact and 
presentation, in general information and spe- 
cific teaching aids, in pictorial excellence and 
attractive format it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. It is a text of a superior kind. 


“Algebra, First Course” by Schorling, 
Clark, and Smith. World Book Co. $1.92. 
This is a well written book in which defini- 
tions, principles, and processes originate from 
numerous and simple mathematical experi- 
ences. There are a sensible and sound drill 
program, ample explanations, and an intelli- 
gent application of the principles of learning 
and sound mathematical scholarship to char- 
acterize the book from beginning to end. 

“Journalism and.the School Paper” by 
DeWitt E. Reddick. D. C. Heath and Co. 
$2.40. The fact that this is the third edition 
of this book attests adequately to its thorough- 
ness and popularity. It contains a goodly sup- 
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ply of both theory and practice and incor- 
porates the best of modern newspaper ide- 


ology. 


FOR TEACHERS 

“Parent and Child” by Catherine Macken- 
zie. William Sloane Associates. $2.95. The 
author of a widely read column in the New 
York Times has answered a long-felt demand 
by the offering of this compendium of advice 
assembled from the latest discoveries and ex- 
perience. Miss Mackenzie knows exactly 
what she is talking about, and, in addition, 
she presents her facts in an eminently readable 
and non-technical manner. “The book covers 
everything from prenatal care to the problems 
of parents with their bobbysoxers. After an 
opening section on parent education, it deals, 
in order, with child development through in- 
fancy, pre-school age, school age, and teen 
age. It considers health, emotional problems, 
discipline, mental health, delinquency, the 
proper relationship between work and play, 
between home and school.” Here is a book to 
be cherished by parents and teachers alike. 

“Helping Handicapped Children in School” 
by Edward W. Dolch. The Garrard Press. 
$3.50. This excellent book is intended pri- 
marily for the teacher who finds herself with 
handicapped children among the normal. It 
tells her how to identify the handicapped 
child, how to understand his difficulties, and 
how to help him under school conditions. 
Handicaps discussed include those of hear- 
ing, sight, speech, health, mental, emotional, 
gifted, and educational. 


FOR CHILDREN 


“Jan’s Victory” by Betty M. Bowen. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. Two years after World 
War II a Dutch family returned home to build 
a new life. The rebuilding was led by Jan, 
who encountered much difficulty and bitter- 
ness. There are excellent background and 
atmosphere, as a result of the first-hand ex- 
periences of the author, who also contributed 
the excellent illustrations. For ages 12-16. 

“The Straw Ox and Other Tales” by Fan 
Kissen. Houghton Mifflin. These attractively 
pictured “tales from the four winds” are pre- 
sented so that they may be read or enacted 
as a radio program. There are all necessary 
details of a radio presentation—voice, sound 
effects, etc. The author is a script writer 
and program consultant, elementary school 
division, WNYE, Board of Education Station, 
New York City. 


a 








V ariATIONs in curiosity, increduli- 
ty, amazement, amusement, nostalgia and 
genuine interest are reflected in the faces 
of visitors to the Founder’s Day exhibit 
which opened recently in the lower foyer 
of the University of Kentucky’s Margaret 
I. King Library. Eight double wall 
panels and three floor cases present 
memorabilia associated with the Univer- 
sity’s founding and growth. These were 
collected by the Bureau of Source Mate- 
rials, the Library, and the Public Rela- 
tions Office. 


The story is told through contempo- 
rary photographs, prints, college publica- 
tions, record books, newspaper clippings, 
maps, and newly assembled charts and 
statistics. 


As Congress again considers the ques- 
tion of federal aid to the states’ schools, 
we should remember that the university 
was established as an Agricultural and 
Mechanical College with funds provided 
under the Morrill Land Grant Act of 
1862. And when in 1882 the “A & M” 
college moved into the three newly- 
erected buildings on the present campus, 
the occasion marked a new—and at last 
successful—attempt to win statewide 
support for an institution of higher learn- 
ing. 

Such a philosophy for Kentucky edu- 
cation is older than the state itself. The 
Virginia Assembly of 1780 allocated to 
the County of Kentucky certain escheated 
lands which were to provide endowment 
for a public school. In 1787 this endow- 
ment was increased by the appropriation 
of one-sixth of the surveyors’ fees. But 
it was in 1798 that Kentucky took her 
first step in the establishment of land 
grants for the support of county acade- 
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OUR STATE’S UNIVERSITY 


Mrs. HammMonp Ducan 


Associate Archivist 
Library, University of Kentucky 


mies—six thousand acres to each of 
them. Through these county academies, 
it was hoped, students would be prepared 
for Transylvania University, the state’s 
one institution of higher education. Un- 
fortunately for all of us the academy sys- 
tem failed dismally; and Transylvania 
(victim of conflict among religious sects) 
nearly died of neglect. 


Tax-supported higher education in 
Kentucky had practically vanished when 
in 1865, energetic John Bowman com, 
pleted his crusade for the reorganization 
of Kentucky University, which had 
ceased operation when a fire destroyed 
its building in Harrodsburg in 1864. 
Bowman’s new Kentucky University, re- 
established in Lexington, was an ambi- 
tious institution which absorbed the re- 
maining resources of Transylvania Col- 
lege, old Kentucky University and the 
federally endowed Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 


By 1870 Bowman could point to a 
university composed of six colleges pur- 
posing to provide advanced education 
for the greatest number of students at 
less expense than ever before. Some of 
the bonds—along with unclipped cou- 
pons—issued by Bowman during his 
fund raising campaigns, are in the pres- 
ent exhibit. 


Within a few years, however, Ken- 
tucky’s former enemiés to educational 
advancement (sectarian disputes and 
general apathy) had once more carried 
their war of attrition to the point where 
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the university could scarcely function. 

In 1878, therefore, the A & M College 
separated from Kentucky University. As 
years passed, the latter resumed its 
former name and status as a liberal arts 
college, and the former school has pro- 
gressed at last into the large state- 
supported and state-supporting university 
of today. 

Younger visitors to the library’s ex- 
hibit spend most of their time before 
those windows containing old views of 
dim classrooms, debating and literary 
societies, and outmoded equipment. If 
the Founders, whose efforts the library 
honors, could return for a visit, they sure- 
ly would linger longest before the last 
panel which depicts present state-wide 
services and activities along with blue 
prints for future development. Kentucky 
history as presented here is a challenge 
to every citizen. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 









Success -Tips 
for 
Amateur 
Dramatics 


Suggestions for 
Directors 


1. Cast by tryouts or 
group choice after play 
is read aloud to class. 


2. Be sure actors get 
spirit of characters. 


3. Insist on early 
memorization. 


4. Use short period of 
intensive practice. 

5. Be definite as to 

; responsibilities. 


6. Be patient, persistent.“ 


Suggestions for Actors 
. Live your character. 
. During practice, listen to the director. 
. Practice with ‘<props’’ or like things. 
. Play down stage — near footlights. 
. If someone steps in front of you, move. 
. Always show reaction to ‘‘goings-on”’. 
. If break in play, cover the error. 


on Am FWY NN = 


. Gesture with hand away from the 
audience. ; 

g. Avoid turning so your back is toward 

audience. 





The above information is from Purdue Univer- 
sity —Extension Service Club Work, West LaFay- 
ette, Indiana. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 
find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard ae GAGE 
[ eee 





real chewing 


of quality for 
c 
satisfaction. 
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A. C. E. Holds Art Workshop for 


McCracken County Teachers 


T Here are many ways teachers can 
grow in-service. Very often teachers be- 
longing to branches of the Association 
for Childhood Education have oppor- 
tunity to participate in activities spon- 
sored by their organization. Such was 
the case when the McCracken County As- 
sociation for Childhood Education re- 
cently arranged an Art Workshop under 
the direction of Miss Clara Eagle, Fine 
Arts Department, Murray State Col- 
lege. It was a three-hour session in 
which she was assisted by five advanced 
art majors. 


Mrs. EvizaBeTH McCarty 
Teacher, McCracken County Schools 


Miss Eagle stressed the idea that the 
process of creating and the things that 
happen to the child emotionally while 
creating are the goals of the art program 
rather than the finished product that the 
child makes. She stated the belief that 
the purpose of art education in elemen- 
tary schools is not to train artists, but to 
help children express themselves through 
a creative experience. After explaining 
the purpose of the workshop, Miss Eagle 





McCracken County teachers get the “feel” of finger painting during Art Workshop held by ACE 
under the direction of Miss Clara Eagle (center right), Murray State College. Bill Boaz (center 
left) is an art major who assisted with the workshop. 
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divided the teachers according to the age 
of the children whom they taught. Each 
group worked with a demonstration lead- 
er, one of the College art majors. 
Finger painting was demonstrated for 
the first and second grade teachers. The 
group found that finger painting is, in 
fact, arm painting, too, as they worked 
in the paint up to their elbows turning 
out pictures of their own. These teachers 
were shown how to get quick and effective 
results in charts and in classroom aids 
by the use of lettering pens. One teach- 
er, after trying to learn a new method of 
printing, commented that she had learned 
to sympathize with her students who find 
it difficult to write. Many samples of 
tempera murals that had been made at the 
College were shown to the teachers. 
They were told how to mix tempera for 
this type of work and were given some 





help in planning the mural. The third 
and fourth grade teachers divided into 
two groups and each painted a mural 
on the Christmas story. One group used 
religious scenes, and the other used the 
Santa Claus legend. Fringes, cylinders, 
boxes, cones, and curls of gaily-colored 
paper provided exciting new use of 
paper. Paper sculpture became the in- 
terest of fifth and sixth grade teachers. 
They found that it is rather a new decora- 
tive art especially popular in the adver- 
tising field. Because pictures done in 
this way produce unusual and interest- 
ing shadows, the children find this an 
especially satisfying art experience. Fol- 
lowing a demonstration by the leader, 
each teacher worked out a paper sculp- 
ture picture. The seventh and eighth 
grade teachers gathered around a table 
where samples of block printing were dis- 





McCracken County teachers enjoy paper sculpture during Art Workshop held by ACE. 
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played. They were given a demonstra- 
tion of the use of carving tools in cut- 
ting linoleum for printing purposes. 
Each teacher then carved a small block 
with his monogram to get the feel of the 
tool in the linoleum. Proofs of these 
were printed to be sure that each had 
properly reversed his design so that it 
would print correctly. Each teacher 
then tried a Christmas card design on a 
larger block. That linoleum printing is 
especially helpful to the student because 
it enables him to understand the. prob- 
lems of light and dark and to develop a 
keener appreciation for the printed page 
was pointed out. 


During the activity period, Miss Eagle 
moved about from one demonstration 
center to another answering questions on 
materials and techniques and advising on 
the work being done. At the close of the 
activity period, all products were ex- 
hibited and discussed so that each teacher 
might benefit from the work of other 
groups. 


The worth of such experiences as these 
can be determined only by the extent to 
which the teacher uses her new knowledge 
and ability in working with children. 
Very wide new horizons can be opened 
in sessions such as this. Teachers can be 
kept alert and growing. The Association 
for Childhood Education dedicates itself 


to this aim. Growing teachers mean bet- 








Cea Cc h ers 


Have you a desire for increased 
salary, improved teaching condi- 
tions, change of location? 


WRITE US IMMEDIATELY. Our 


salaries are top, our territory un- 


or 


limited and our service unsurpassed. 


w 


OHIO VALLEY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 











ter programs for children, and children 
are the chief concern of all good teachers. 





Dr. R. E. Jaggers, former Director of 
Certification of the State Department of 
Education and N.E.A. Director for Ken- 
tucky, has resigned his position at the 
University of South Carolina, to become 
Head of the Department of Education at 
the State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama, effective June 1, 1949. 





The National Accident 


ALL ACCIDENTS 
Motor vehicle 
Public non-motor-vehicle — civilian 
Home — civilian 
Occupational — civilian 
Military personnel 


Fatality Toll in 1947 
All Persons 5 to 14 Years 
No. of Change No. of Change 
Deaths from 1946 Deaths from 1946 
100,000 + 2% 6300 — 4% 
32,300 — 3% 2,350 — 6% 
18,000 + 9% 2,300 +12% 
34,500 + 5% 1,400 —22% 
17,000 + 3% 250 +25% 
1,300 —32% ae ne 


The motor vehicle totals include some deaths also included in occupational, 
military personnel and home. All figures are National Safety Council estimates. 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 

FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 

FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 

These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N, Y 








Choose sunlit ocean beaches. Choose lake-dotted north country. 





YOU CAN ick 


rh 


certain of savings ... 
when you go Greyhound 








Greyhound goes right to your chosen vacation- 
land! One ticket, one high standard of comfort 
and service, and one of the finest safety records 
in the travel world will go with you, all the way. 
Gay resorts, National Parks, mountain and lake 
playgrounds, great cities, Canada, Mexico—all 
are within easy, economical reach, by Grey- 
hound. Talk travel with your Greyhound agent. 
In the meantime, mail in the coupon below. 


GREYHOUND 


This coupon will bring full-color map ‘America celebrates” 
Mail to ‘“‘America Celebrates,’’ P. O. Box 821, Chi- 
cago 90, Ill., for map and folder on 100 famous fes- 
tivals and travel information. 
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IT CAN BE DONE 


I HAVE TALKED about democracy in the 
classroom, I have read about democracy 
in the classroom, and I have seen pic- 
tures of democracy in the classroom, but 
I have never seen a better example of it 
than I did in my own school this morning. 


Due to icy roads and slippery streets 
it was impossible for some of the teach- 
ers to arrive on time. After making ad- 
justments so that we could go ahead with 
school until they arrived, I decided that 
I would go to the eighth grade and get 
them settled until the teacher came. 
With this thought in mind I climbed the 
stairs. As I walked through the hall I 
noticed that things seemed to be under 
way but when I opened the door what did 
my wondering eyes behold, but democra- 
cy in action. The class president had 
taken charge and was leading them in the 
Allegiance to the Flag. They had al- 
ready had their Bible reading and the 
Lord’s Prayer. Seeing that things were 
under control so much better than I 
could have done, I motioned to the pres- 
ident to continue and I took a back seat. 


He started the arithmetic lesson and 
it moved along with a bang. There was 
good lively discussion on results and 
after some good sound reasoning they 
arrived at satisfactory conclusions for all. 
Following the discussions, more prob- 
lems were discussed and these were as- 
signed for the next day. While these 
problems were being put on the board 
one of the girls recorded the grades of 
the arithmetic lesson. During this pro- 
cedure the others were busy doing some- 
thing else and one of the boys went to 
the board and started to work on a 
frieze of a large dam generating elec- 
tricity. Where was I? Well I was still 
in the back seat pretending to read my 
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Sara BELLE WELLINGTON 
Principal, Cane Run School, 
Jefferson County 


newest issue of “Understanding ‘he 
Child”, but I was thinking more about 
what was unfolding before my eyes. 

Too soon the teacher arrived, bu: | 
had seen enough to know that growth was 
actually taking place. I told the teacher 
and class how pleased I was with what 
I had seen. She told me that she had not 
been too worried about being late, be- 
cause she felt that her class would do 
just as they had done. If this seems an 
exceptional example, perhaps it is be- 
cause this teacher had planted the seed 
and expected to see results. At any rate, 
it is living proof that we can have 
democracy in school if only we keep our 
eye on attaining that goal. 
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For Your Education, Entertainment 

and Training 
With the Largest and Finest FILM LIBRARY 
and VISUAL EDUCATION Department in this 
section, we are now fully prepared to furnish 
your every need in MOTION PICTURE PRO- 
GRAMS and invite you to visit our "Little 
Theatre" and preview our Films as well as our 
equipment. 
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Education as the great American Re- 
source. 


It presents a new technique in dra- 
matic treatment. It will stir the com- 
placent into action as crusaders for 
superior education. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE INSTITUTE 
AND ITS MEMBERS 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
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To compete means to demonstrate competence — competence to excel in 
quality as well as to quote a fair price. Our prices are within easy reach. 
We invite discriminating comparison of price and service. 
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Y ES, YOUR BAND will 
be called on for many 
things. In this day of 
extreme exhibitionism in 
the entertainment world, 
your band may be ex- 
pected to twirl, twist, 
waltz, fox-trot, or do the 
slow-drag to provide 
sport fans with half- 
time thrills. Their uni- 
forms must be flashy 
too. (I know of an all- 
girl band which had to 
get new uniforms last 
year so the skirts would have the “new 
look”.) Well, we like for our school to 
be well represented by an up-to-date 





band, and rightly so, but the general pub- . 


lic fails to realize the greatest educational 
value of school musical organizations. 
These organizations should exist for the 
primary purpose of providing worth- 
while musical experiences for the stu- 
dents. Almost any school could think 
of some additional piece of equipment 
which might improve the band, but here 
are some suggestions for the bandmaster 
which will not cost the school anything. 


Faulty intonation and poor tonal qual- 
ity are two main weaknesses of our bands 
today. These two factors are so closely 
related that they might well be discussed 
as one. Good intonation and good tonal 
quality go hand in hand. They promote 
each other to spell “superior”. If you 
would like to have this adjective circled 
on your score sheet at the next competi- 
tion festival, begin now to make your 


band SOUND SUPERIOR. 


Methodical directors will usually pro- 
duce good bands, while most of our poor 
performances can be traced to careless 
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STRIKE UP THE BAND!! 





H. Lowrey Haynie 
Director of Instrumental Music 
Bass High School, Atlanta, Georgia 
& 

directors. These careless individu:ls 
immediately set up “defense mechan- 
isms” and say, “Look at those cheap in- 
struments” or “The students don’t study 
privately”. These quotes are common 
as we attempt to place the fault just any- 
where except where it belongs. Fellow 
director, we must take the blame before 
we can do much about correcting the 
most common criticism which is aimed at 
us by competent judges. Of course, good 
instruments and private study will im- 
prove your band, but fine bands are the 
result of tone conscious directors and 
students. 

Let us assume that we have done a 
good job of foundational instruction, in- 
cluding such things as correct embouch- 
ures, diaphragmatic breathing, correct 
fingerings and positions, etc. The band 
is assembled for rehearsal. You are 
anxious to use every minute of your al- 
loted time, so you soon get in the habit 
of “skipping the tuning”. TAKE TIME 
TO TUNE. This should be done after 
a few minutes of “warm-up” either by 
playing or blowing warm air into the 
instrument. Long tones in unison are 
highly recommended. Have the students 
hum the pitch and then play it. Make 
your students “beat” conscious. If you 
can’t play unisons in tune you will never 
play chords in tune. Mouthpiece and 
slide adjustments should be accomplished 
quickly, but don’t stop there. Check 
valve combinations as well as open tones 
in the brass section. Check the bass 
horns carefully. Chord roots must be in 
tune. One bad tone will breed many un- 
pleasant overtones. Teach your students 


to LISTEN. 
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A few minutes of each practice period 
could be well spent in such a book as 
Fussell’s Ensemble or 150 Original Exer- 
cises in Unison for Band or Orchestra by 
Yaus and Miller. Study intervals, hum 
them, sing them, and play them. Take 
time to play a chorale each day, or a 
slow sustained passage which permits the 
student to practice true legato playing. 
We all like to hear marches, but they 
should be used sparingly after the foot- 
ball season. They do not contribute to 
the improvement of good intonation. 

“Conductors should remember at all 
times that tone quality should never be 
sacrificed for volume. A good clear 
tone carries farther than a loud rough 
tone.” This quote by Edwin Frank Gold- 
man is the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. Entirely too much of our poor 
playing is a result of “over-blowing”. 


After your students become acquainted 
with the whole of a composition, begin 
the slow and painful process of analyz- 
ing the phrases and sections. Find the 
melody line and have the students hum it 
and play it several times. Do the same 
thing with the counter-melody or sec- 
ondary melodic line. Study the princi- 
pal rhythmic patterns and have the band 
play them in unison. 


Analyze chord structure, break them 
up into arpeggios and sing them, hum 
them, and play them. Help the students 
understand that “A-flat” in one chord 
may need to be humored a little when it 
appears in another chord. 


Here are a few more suggestions which 
will improve your band: : 


1. Clarinets should use a good medium 
lay mouthpiece such as the Penzel- 
Mueller No. 3. Many new clarinets 
are not equipped with good mouth- 
pieces. 

2. The use of a number of 2 or 244 
Rico clarinet reed is recommended. 
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Select reeds for your students. It 
will pay dividends in better per- 
formance. 

3. Check each individual mouthpiece 
in your band. Your brass players 
may need help in selecting good 
mouthpieces. The No. 3 Olds 
mouthpiece is good for trombones. 

4. If possible, check your instruments 
with a Stroboscope. Guesswork is 
eliminated in this scientific method 
of tuning. It will still be up to you 
to help your students play together 
in tune. 

5. Every student in the band should 
have the experience of playing in 
some type of small ensemble. 

6. Try tuning to concert “F” once in a 
while. 

7. Try warming-up exercises in the key 
of the composition you intend to 
study first. 

8. Demand good playing, and you will 
get it. 

9. Establish a routine and plan your 
rehearsals. Sure, it takes time, 
energy, and patience galore; how- 
ever, you are in the wrong profes- 
sion if you lack these attributes. 

10. Take Time to Tune, — a timely tip 
to true-tempered tutors. 





The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its first summer 
conference since the war on the campus 
of the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado, for four days beginning Au- 
gust 29. Sectional meetings will be held 
on topics related to the teaching of 
mathematics at all levels of instruction. 

Further information regarding the 
meeting may be obtained by writing to 
Professor A. W. Racht, Department of 
Mathematics, University of Denver, Den- 
ver 10, Colorado. 
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M. AY .... Apple blossoms and 


soft gentle days . . . . green buds burst: 
ing from the ground and all of nature 
coming awake. These are things to 
appreciate. 

May heralds the approaching close of 
another school year, and we can look 


back over the many pleasant associa- 
tions and activities which have resulted 
er z er from our printing of this Journal. We 


PRINTING COMPANY. mcomone appreciate the privilege of having done 








@w TELEPHONE - WABASH 6601 
235 E. WALNUT ST., LOUISVILLE 2. KY. 


our small part to have helped make 
DL ad: the Kentucky School Journal the out- 


standing publication it is in its field. 
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Safety Commission Publishes 
Four New Bulletins 
The NEA Commission on Safety Edu- 


cation has four new bulletins available, 
two of them dealing with school trans- 
portation. Standards and Training Pro- 
grams for School Bus Drivers is the first 
set of national standards to be suggested 
for such training. Minimum School Bus 
Standards—1948 Revised Edition pre- 
sents specifications for the construction 
of school buses which were recommended 


‘by the 1949 National Conference on 


School Transportation. 

Suggestions for integrating traflic safe- 
ty in upper elementary social studies pro- 
grams are contained in Highway Safety 
—-A Challenge to Youth. These bulletins, 
as well as the Commission’s Annual Re- 
port—1948, may be obtained from the 
commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
‘ein 6 B.C. 
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Mr. Superintendent: 


We specialize in financing schools 
throughout Kentucky. 


Our experience will be valuable 
to you in planning your building 
program. 


THE BANKERS BOND co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Teleph § Long Distance 238 
elephones: } Local JAckson 0226 











After staying with us for 
several days, one guest 
wrote us: 

**Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy LaMarr!—No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 


fine hotel.?? 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

American Book ComPpany— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 

Capmus Booxs—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

Cuitpcrart—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 

BeckLey, Carpy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

DousLepaAyY AND COMPANY AND Junior LITERARY 
Guip—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 

THe Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Ky 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 

Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Tue Frontier Press Distrisutinc Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 

“Georce F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

aor Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 

y. 
D. -" HeatH anp Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
y- 

Houcuton Mirriin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
fort, Ky. : 

Iroquois PusiisHinc Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

LamwLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

J. B. Lippincorr Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons aNnD CARNAHAN Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Ky. 

Macmituian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

ea Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
» AY. 

McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

McGraw-Hni Boox Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Ranp McNatty & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom anp Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 

Scott, ForEsMAN anpD Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Ky. 

mes Margaret Irwin, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 

SILVER Burpett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn 

SoutH-WEsTERN PusLisHinc Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 935 11th St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Wesster PusiisHinc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Tue Joun C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Terrace, 
Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
Wortp Boox Encycioparpia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Blcg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. ; 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owensboro, 
Kentucky. 
Wortp Book CompAny—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 





Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


President Caldwell announces that the 
sixth Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference will be held at Plymouth Teach- 
ers College, Plymouth, New Hampshire, 
July 11-22, 1949, under the sponsorship 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege. Dr. Howard R. Jones, President, 
Plymouth Teachers College; Sarah C. 
Caldwell, President of the Department; 
and Hilda Maehling, Executive Secre- 
tary, will act as directors. 


Workshop for Beginning School 
Librarians 


The Department of Library Science of 
the University of Kentucky will conduct 
a workshop for beginning school libra- 
rians during the first three weeks of the 
summer session, June 20 to July 9th. 

The director of this workshop will be 
Miss Elenora C. Alexander, Librarian of 
Sidney Lanier Junior High School in 
Houston, Texas. She has had experience 
both as a teacher and as librarian in 
Houston, Texas, and during the summers 
of 1947 and 1948 directed library work- 
shops at North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Inquiries about the workshop should 
be addressed to the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29, Kentucky. 
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“Exams are mighty hard on eyes, too, Dad” 


A about this time of the year, 
Junior starts hitting the books in a 
big way, both at home and at school. He 
has to bone up On grammar, square roots, 
and the Bill of Rights. Teacher is about 
to get curious. 
This is a testing period for lighting 
systems, too. Does Junior have plenty of 
light to study by in classroom? At home? 
You can’t tell by looking at Junior. His 
young eyes can accommodate almost any 
condition short of total darkness. Who 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


159 West Main Street ¢ Lexington 





is going to trace his later need for glasses 
to bad lighting during his school days? 
Be sure he has ample study light at home, 
and let our lighting engineers test the 
classroom lighting. Frequently school 
lighting can be improved at negligible 
cost. In any event it’s the part of wisdom 
to know the quality. of the lighting in 
each room. Just call your nearest K. U. 
office and ask to have your. building 
checked. The engineers’ reports may help 
you plan next year’s program. 
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Some Coal Mines Are Only “Skin-Deep’’ 


Not all coal, as you may have thoughi. 
is locked deep in the heart of the earth. 
Indeed, some lies very close to the sur- 
face. To obtain this near-surface coa 
for man’s use, the progressive mining 
industry employs giant shovels like th: 
one shown here, to strip surface earth 
and rock and uncover coal for smaller 
shovels to handle. By this method as 
many as 135,000,000 tons of needed 
coal have been added to the 485,000,000 
tons of coal mined underground in the 


United States in a single year. 


Revegetation of surface-mined land 
like the Kentucky property shown below, right, 
can be accomplished in several ways, but one 
most commonly used by mine operators is to 
plant banks with trees and grasses especially 
adapted to the local soils. Recreational areas, 
grazing lands, and timber supplies are now 
developing in many surface coal fields. 

It’s worthwhile learning about coal! To bring 
you and your classes accurate, timely informa- 
tion about our greatest national resource, we’ve 
pubiished a valuable fact book, Pertinent Facts 
About Coal. For your free copies, mail the 
coupon. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KY 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D, C. 


Please send me ................ free copies 
of PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT COAL. 
(Please Print) 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 











Name 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION City ae Siete 


Wasuincton 5, D. C. 


Name of School 





Bituminous Coal . . . Lights the Way ... Fuels the Fires . . . Powers the Progress of America 
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*_Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid. 
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Announcement of Craftsman’s 
Fair of the Southern Highlands 


The Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild, one of the most widely known 
craft organizations in the United States, 
will sponsor the Second Craftsman’s Fair 
to be presented on the grounds of the Pi 
Beta Phi Settlement School, Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, July 27th through July 30th, 
1949. The Guild will be assisted by 
Southern Highlanders, Inc.—the market- 
ing organization for Guild members. 
The Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park, Eastern America’s Vacation Land, 
is always an enchanting place to visit, 
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so if you are anticipating a trip to Gat- 
linburg and the Smokies the._Craftsman’s 
Fair will be well worth working into your 
vacation schedule. 

There will be numerous exhibits of the 
finest handicrafts produced in the area 
on display. Demonstrations of weaving, 
chair making, woodcarving, doll making, 
pottery, and other crafts—so many and 
so interesting that you'll be wondering 
if there’s going to be sufficient time to see 
them all. In addition to the crafts, there 
will be other related folk arts such as 
folk dancing, folk music, ballad singing, 


and puppetry. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 











TERM EXPIRES 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, 
President June 30, 1949 
Miss Mary Lee TRAVELSTEAD, Franklin, 
Ist Vice-President ............-c--------------- June 30, 1949 
Miss Auprey Maupin, Albany, 
2nd Vice-President ..............-.----------0+- June 30, 1949 
‘Apron Doran, Wingo June 30, 1951 
Cartos Oak ey, Morganfield June 30, 1949 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown...................-. June 30, 1951 


TERM EXPIR! S$ 
James T. ALTon, Vine Grove................... June 30, 1950 
Mrs. Marcuerite Fow ter, 1207 Larue Ave., 

















Louisville 9 June 30, 1950 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1951 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1949 
Mrs. Lottie McBrayrer, Morehead........... June 30, 1950 
M. C. Naprer, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset..................-----0-+- June 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 1950 
Heman H. McGurre, Grayson................. June 30, 1949 





Executive Secretary—Joun W. BROOKER 
Director of Field Service—Miss Nona Burress 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Distaict 


President—W. L. Holland, Fulton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Seconp District 


President—L. W. Allen, Pembroke 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


Tuiep Distatcr 


President—Miss Mary Lee Travelstead, Franklin 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, Bowling Green 


Fourts District 


President—L. B. Cox, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firta District 


President—John Vickers, Pleasureville . 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Centra District 
President—Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Eastern District 
President—Miss Catherine Hendricks, Belfry 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Mippce Cumsertanp District 
President—W. E. Lacy, Jamestown 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 


Nortuern District 
President—Miss Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Upper Cumsertanp District 
President—Clyde Rodgers, Corbin 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Upper Kentucky River District 
President—Mrs. Martha Jane Potter, Whitesburg 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Gladstone Kofiman, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs 


Elemer.tary Education, Department of 
President—Lela Mason, London 
Secretary—Robert Sleamaker, Bowling Green 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—Thomas M. Link, Franklin 
Secretary—James T. Hayes, Franklin 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, 1580 Normal Drive, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—David W. Bishop, 222 S. Peterson Ave., Louisville 6 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Edith Monson, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Secretary—Nancy Myers, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Mrs. Mayne W. Randolph, 206 E. Kentucky Ave., 
Franklin 


Secretary—Willard C. Taylor, 1464 South Third, Louisville 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—W. F. Russell, Paris 


Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Keith W. Seales, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—S. V. Noe, 120 W. Lee, Louisville 
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Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 


President—Dord E, Fitz, Art Dept., U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Lee Griffin, 223 S. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. Fannie Porter, Frankfort 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, 546 S. First Street, Louisville 


Agricultural Education 
President—J. O. Vincent, Brownsville 
Secretary—B. C. Arnett, Sedalia 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Louis Yandell, 400 Lafayette Pkwy., Lexington 33 
Secretary—Mrs. Roy McGee, 113 Fontaine Ave., Paducah 


Guidance Section 
President—Charles M. Aull, 1405 W. Broadway, Louisville 
Secretary—Edward J. Quellette, 809 Evelyn St., Louisville 


Home-Economics Education 
President—Miss Willie Moss, R.F.D. 4, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Mrs. Margie Smith England, Clark County High, 
Winchester 


Trades and Industries 
President—James Patton, Mayo State Vocational School, Painte- 
ville 


Secretary—Charles Youmans, Western Kentucky Vocational 
School, Bowling Green 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Dr. Ralph Woods, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. W. E. Blackburn, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Maurice Christopher, S 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, U. of K., Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Dr. Dorothy Stephans Holmes, H. S., Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 








rete Francis Jones, Western State College, Bowling 

reen 

Secretary—J. C. Brash Campbellsville College, Camp 
belleville. 

Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 

President—J. G. Black, Richmond 

Secretary—L. W. Cochran, Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky As- 
sociation of 


President—Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M: Barnard, Box 652, Bowling Green 





Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, Bassett Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Otho Edwards, Morganfield 
Secretary—Charles Terry, Frankfort 

Business Education Association, Kentucky 


President—David C. McMurtry, University School, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 


Secretary—Margaret Boaz, Route 3, Princeton 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dean Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Secretary—Miss Fan Lee Dalzell, 138 Woodland Ave., Lexington 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 


President—Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 


Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louisville 6 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
Prestdent—John A. Knoer, 2514 Talbott Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Ruadelle VanNorte, Leitchfield 
Kentucky Association of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 
lresident—Miss Martha VanMeter, Louisville 
Secretary—Tom Godfrey, Louisville 
High Sshool Coaches, Kentucky Association 


President—Lawrence McGinnis, Owensboro 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dix‘e Heights H. S., Covington 


K. FE. A. Pranninc Boarp 

TERM EXPIRES 
Boswell B. Hodgkin ....January 1, 1952 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown.....June 30, 1951 
George Robinson, Gray June 30, 1950 
J. A. Caywood, Independ June 30, 1951 
W. G. Nash, Murray State College, Murray.............. June 30, 1949 

















Henry Chambers, Paducah June 30, 1950 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., L g' June 30, 1950 





Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville. June 30, 1951 


Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, President 





industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—D. F. Hackett, Murray State College, Murrav 
Library Group Conference 
President—Miss Evalyn Willey, Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Koch, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—Weldon Hart, Western Ky. State College, Bowling 
Green 
Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Mrs. Mary Louise Frei, Horse Cave 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, Louis- 
ville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Milton B. Jensen, Francis Bldg., Louisville 
School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. J. W. Lester, Owingsville 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Dr. Charles Spain, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Eunice Cecil, Morehead 
Visual Education Association 
President—Robert R. Martin, Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
Secretary—Gordon C. Godbey, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Boarp or Trustees oF Teacuers’ Retirement System 








TERM EXPIRES 

Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexingt June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green............-.June 30, 1953 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville. June 30, 1951 





Boswell B. Hodgkin, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfort..................January 1, 1952 
Frankfort January 1, 1952 
Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort............ January 1, 1952 
William Stanford Millburn, Male High School 
Louisville 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 





June 30, 1949 





Commission on ProressionaL EtHics 


TERM EXPIRES 
Joe C. Howard, Chairman, Manual High School, 











Louisville June 30, 1951 
Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow. June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 


May, Nineteen Forty-Nine 





H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, President, U. of Ky., Lexington 
(ex officio) June 30, 1949 
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The Italians have a word for it— four words: I 
; C 
. (jj 6 6 (| ‘ e (Dd ( d “ (: iF) 
Yagazzo, Admin (0 Old. | 
—And the “ragazzo’’ responds with the same friendly alacrity 
\ 
you find from Orono, Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 
No matter where you go, Coca-Cola is the favorite 
of people who like to play refreshed .. ; t 
is welcomed equally during the workaday week . 
‘by all who know how very pleasant it is to work refreshed, too. 
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“Where can I get a job with a chance to get ahead?” 


Mm a young man, looking forward to 
graduation, is asking that question. He 
wants a job that will allow him to make full 
use of his abilities. He wants an opportunity 
to advance to higher responsibilities — to win 
the success he wants in the business world. 

Here at Harvester we are sympathetic to 
ambitions like these. Any young man taking 
a job at Harvester can rise as far as his 
knowledge and abilities will take him. We 
believe in keeping the door of opportunity 
open for all. 

Our company follows the policy of pro- 
moting men from within our own ranks— 
both as an inducement to good men to stay 
with us, and as a reward for outstanding 
performance. 


You need only to glance at the records of 


the men in our top management group to 


see how this policy has worked: 

Of our 15 executive officers, six started in 
our sales operations—as warehouse clerk, 
salesman, service man, clerk and two as 


parts department helpers. 
Four others started in the head office, as 


industrial relations man, accountant, clerk 
and office boy. 


Three were professional men—a lawyer, 
an engineer, and the third who had had a dis- 
tinguished.career outside the industrial field. 

Two began in our factories—as student 
employe and clerk. 

So you can see how this policy of promo- 
tion from within has worked out today for 
these executive officers. In earning their 
present positions they have had an average 
of 28 years of service with the Company. 
The path these men followed to their pres- 
ent positions is open tomorrow to others. 
Every young man who joins our organiza- 
tion can be sure he can go as far as his 
capabilities will take him. 


NN 
INTERNATIONAL i HARVESTER 
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Summer Session Classes at U. K. Are Informal 


Gora Teachers Summer at Y. K. 


Regular courses for teachers, supervisors, principals, superintendents, 
and other school personnel. At the graduate level the College of 
Education offers courses leading to the master’s and doctor’s degrees. 


Workshops of particular interest to those in the teaching profession. 


An international relations program, with special lectures July 6-8 
and courses during the Summer Session in this important field. 


A Family Life Institute, July 19-21. 


Cultural and recreational activities, including campus movies, musi- 
cal programs, lectures, tours, tennis, golf and swimming. 


The 1949 Summer Session opens at U. K. June 20 


For information about courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 























